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THE POPE AND ITALY. 


LTHOUGH the announcement that the Pope has already 
taken steps to reopen negotiations with Victor Emmanuel 
is probably premature, there can be little doubt that it fore- 
shadows an event which soon must happen. The present 
position of his Holiness is no longer tenable, and his best 
friends see that it is not. No Protestant—no mere secular 
politician—could have drawn a more deplorable picture of it 
than did Cardinal Cullen the other day at Dublin. Even in 
the hour of his own exaltation he could find no words of hope 
to bestow upon the probable fate of the head of his Church. 
He admits unreservedly that the Pope cannot stand by him- 
self—that the temporal power has, in fact, ceased to be any 
power at all. Some one must prop the tottering throne, but 
then there is no one who will undertake the task. With the 
defeat of Sadowa, and the cession of Venetia, there is an end 
of the last lingering notion that Austria might some day re- 
assert her old supremacy in Italy, and give her former support 
to the occupant of St. Peter’s Chair. The French Protectorate 
has, as the Cardinal says, been from the first a very doubtful 
advantage, and it is now almost certain to be withdrawn. There 
was at one time an idea that the Emperor Napoleon might insist 
on retaining his position in Rome as a sort of compensation 
for the annexation of Venetia. But his Majesty has taken a 
far sounder view of the situation. He sees that it is in vain 
trying to arrest the natural development of Italy. By remaining 
in Rome he may render himself detested, and reduce to zero the 
influence of France in the new kingdom; but he cannot perma- 
nently maintain his anomalous occupation of its ancient capital 
without seriously compromising his policy, or resorting to 
measures from which he wisely shrinks. He was willing to pay a 
certain price for the support of the Ultramontane party in France; 
but the price that they ask is far more than an equivalent for 
any service that they can render him. The September Conven- 
tion will, therefore, be carried out. In December next the last 
Zouave will embark from Civita Vecchia, and the Pope will be 
left alone with his disaffected subjects and his little army of 
foreign mercenaries. No onecan wonder that Pius IX. should 
shrink from the prospect that is thus before him. Even if the 
Italian Government should scrupulously respect the terms of 
their Convention with France, his position would-be one of the 
most extreme and cruel embarrassment. His subjects must be 
kept down, if atall, by main force. ~ The streets of Rome would 
be the scene of perpetual conflicts between the Papal troops 
and the inhabitants; nor can there be any doubt as to which 
side must ultimately prevail. From all parts of the peninsula 
volunteers would infallibly find their way across the frontier in 
spite of a far stricter guard than is likely to be kept up. The forces 
of his Holiness might be victorious in the first instance, but they 
would be overpowered in the end. And Italy would then, with 
the consent of France and the general approval of the world, 
step upon the scene as the only Power capable of restoring 
peace and terminating a state of things at which Christianity 
and civilization would alike revolt. But the day would 
have gone by for reconciliation and accommodation. His 
Holiness would then, indeed—to use the words of Cardinal 
Cullen,—“ be reduced to such a condition that he might not 
know where to turn his steps.” It must, therefore, be evident 
to the most purblind of ecclesiastical politicians that the game 





of non possumus is played out; that passive opposition to all 
change will only entail utter destruction ; that some concession 
must be made to the spirit of the times and to the irresistible 
course of events. 

It is said that in this emergency some of the cardinals have 
tried to persuade the Pope to appoint the Emperor Napoleon 
Vicar of the Church. But there is not the slightest reason to 
suppose that his Imperial Majesty is willing to accept an appoint-. 
ment which would entail in a new form all his old difficulties. 


Nor is there any more reason to believe that Pius has listened — 


to a proposal which could lead to no permanent settlement, and 

which is, moreover, we thoroughly believe, quite adverse to his 

own patriotic feelings as an Italian. There remain, then, only 

two alternatives—exile, and an accommodation with Victor 

Emmanuel. To the first the Pope is known to be firmly 

opposed. He has already tasted its bitterness, and he doubt- 

less feels that, if he is to be a subject anywhere, he had better 

be so in Rome, where the possession of St. Peter’s and of the 

Vatican—the associations of a thousand years and the pious 
pilgrimages of many nations—will invest him with supreme 

dignity and confer upon him much real power. To the second 

alternative, the Pope’s own inclinations unmistakably point. 
Circumstances—his sense of duty, as he conceived it—have 
forced the Pontiff into a position adverse to the unity, to the 
greatness, and the happiness of his native land. But every- 
thing we have heard of him leads us to think that the man is 
in his inmost heart an Italian, and that he has personally 
remained true to the sentiments which he expressed in 1848. 
It is well understood that the Vegezzi negotiations were 
entirely due to his direct initiative; and it is no secret that, 
within the last few weeks, he has been unable to conceal his 
sympathy with the Italian cause. If he has his own way, 
negotiations will probably be opened with the Court of 
Florence, as soon as those pending between Italy and Austria 
havé resulted in a definite treaty of peace. Nor can we see 
any reason to doubt that they may be conducted to a 
successful termination. The Pope will, no doubt, have to make 
large concessions, but the events of the last few years must have 
prepared him for them. He will have to surrender to Victor 
Emmanuel the substance, if not the name, of rule in Rome; but, 
then, he must by this time be convinced that real independence 
is perfectly chimerical. For the last fifty years, the Papacy 
has been dependent upon some one. Why should it not depend 
for the future upon the King of Italy instead of a foreigner ? 
The government of the Papal States must be secularized, 
but in the event of an accommodation with Italy, this will be 
done with a regard to ecclesiastical interests, which will cer- 
tainly not be displayed if the measure be carried out in an 
adverse and hostile spirit. The Pope may lose subjects, but 
he will gain friends. The Italians will rally round the Holy 
See, to which they are at present antagonistic, only because it 
it is in alliance with the foreigner and opposed to their national 
aspirations. On the other hand there is every reason why 
Victor Emmanuel should do everything in his power to soften 
the blow which he must inflict, and to make the position of the 
Pope not only endurable but acceptable. His subjects are 
devout Roman Catholics, and are likely to remain so despite 
the efforts of all the Protestant missionaries in the world. He 
has already felt the inconvenience of being at war with the 
head of his Church; he is certain to feel it more when peace 
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and trahqnillity are at last established, and the unnatural 
excitement of a period of strife is over. The hearts of the 
faithful would not be long in turning towards an exiled Pope, 
and if the latter could do nothing for himself, he could do much 
against a Government which many would soon regard much as 
they regard Pontius Pilate or Judas Iscariot. On all ques- 
tions relating to the ecclesiastical administration incessant diffi- 
culties would arise, and if the Church were persecuted, the 
State would be kept constantly in hot water. 

When both sides have so strong an interest in discovering 

some middle term on which they may agree, their researches 
can hardly be fruitless. Nor is it difficult to sketch the outlines 
of an arrangement, which ought to be mutually satisfactory, 
and by which the main objects of both would be substantially 
obtained. As we have already intimated, the Romans must 
become, in the fullest sense, citizens of the kingdom of Italy— 
must live under its laws, share its national life, and be repre- 
sented in its Parliament. But the title of sovereign of St. 
Peter’s patrimony may well be spared to the Pope; justice may 
be administered in his name, and executive acts may be done 
by virtue of his delegation. So far as purely local affairs are 
concerned, these may be left to a quasi-municipal government 
with extensive powers, and over this body it is quite certain that 
the Pope would exercise considerable influence. On the other 
hand, not only should the most liberal terms be granted in relation 
to the ecclesiastical revenues, to the assumption of the Papal 
debt, and to everything which concerns the state and comfort 
of the Sovereign Pontiff, but it would be well to spare him 
the sort of humiliation involved in the constant presence of the 
King in Rome. Rome might be the capital of Italy just as 
Moscow is the capital of Russia, while Florence might remain 
the St. Petersburg, where the every-day business of govern- 
ment is carried on. These terms would not be unfair to 
either party, considering the position in which they now stand ; 
and for our own part we shall be heartily glad to see them become 
the basis of a permanent reconciliation between Italy and 
the Holy See. We do not agree with Mr. Disraeli in thinking 
that the maintenance of the temporal power is a European 
necessity ; while we are certain that its continuance would be 
an Italian misfortune. But, on the other hand, there are many 
and strong reasons why it is desirable that the Pope should be 
placed in a position of independence, and should be relieved 
from the pressure of any Government to whose hospitality he 
might be indebted. He would certainly be far less exposed to 
such pressure in Italy than elsewhere, for as we have always 
said, he would there be protected by the genius loci, and by the 
influence which he would exercise upon a nation, proud—as 
they soon would once more be—of his presence amongst them. 
On the other hand, every true friend to Italy would wish to 
see averted from her the dangers and the disquiet which must 
result from a chronic antagonism between the Government of 
the State and the Church of the people. 








GERMANY. 


Count Bismarck has won another, and, perhaps, not the 
least of his many victories. After reducing Austria to sub- 
mission, winning the reluctant, but, at last, hearty adhesion of 
the Prussian Liberals, and successfully repelling the inopportune 
claims of France, it might have been supposed that he had 
before him a clear and unobstructed course. He had, however, 
still one, and that a formidable barrier to break down, before 
he could realize the full fruits of the late campaign, and grasp 
its legitimate results. 


right of kings retains its hold upon the Royal families and the 
nobility. When the present King of Prussia was crowned 
at K6ningsburg, he solemnly declared that he held his 
crown directly from God; and, in so declaring, acted upon 
the honest but mischievous superstition which pervades the 
class to which he belongs. Such being the case, it is not sur- 
prising that members of the Royal family should have been 
inexpressibly shocked at the proposal to dethrone the sovereigns 
of Hanover, Hesse Cassel, and Nassau. A portion of their terri- 
tory might have been annexed, or they might have been 
reduced to the level of Prussian prefects withont any objection. 
Conquest and superior power have rights divine as well as 
kings, nor have the house of Hohenzollern ever been slow to 
acknowledge them. To rob or oppress a sovereign is con- 
sistent enough with ancient practice—violates no maxims of 
royal houses—and has nothing threatening to a monarch who 
feels himself strong enough to hold his own against all comers; 
but to extinguish a sovereignty, to reduce one of the sacred 
caste of kings to the rank of an ordinary mortal, strikes at the 





root of the very principle on which German dynasties have 
hitherto chosen to rest. That this should be done for the sake 
of public convenience, and on grounds of public expediency, 
makes the matter worse rather than better, since such a justi- 
fication plainly sanctions the idea that sovereigns are made for. 
the people, and not the people for sovereigns. To those who 
sincerely hold the ancient faith on the subject, the striking 
down of one of God’s vicegerents might well seem an act sinful 
in itself, and certain to be avenged upon its perpetrators by a 
retributive Providence; while those whose thoughts take a less 
fanciful turn might plausibly ask how a king who sets the 
example of dethroning others, can expect his own prerogatives 
to remain inviolate. If, however, the stand made by some of 
the Royal family against the Annexation Bill was natural, 
and from their point of view rather creditable than other- 
wise, it was doomed to defeat—and with its defeat there 
is practically an end of old feudal dynastic Germany. The 

kingdom of Hanover and the electorate of Hesse Cassel have 

lasted their full time. They have now passed away because 

they are no longer adapted to the world as it is. Owing their 

origin to the disintegrating influences at work in ages when a 

great noble was everything, and the mass nothing; they are 

out of harmony with a state of sovereignty in which the mass 

is becoming more and more, and is constantly tending towards 

consolidation and unity. 

We have no hesitation in expressing our satisfaction that 
Count Bismarck’s policy has triumphed over the resistance of 
the Court. The whole nation will in future take its tone from 
Prussia, and Prussia must, perforce, pursue a Liberal policy. 
The Hanoverians and the people of Hesse Cassel can have no 
personal loyalty towards their new sovereign: they have 
petitioned to pass under his sway, and they willingly 
accept his rule, because they believe it will be for their advan- 
tage; and if their allegiance is to be retained, their hopes must 
be realized. The only bond which can unite the different 
portions of the new kingdom is the common enjoyment of the 
same free institutions. That Von Bismarck perceives this 
very clearly is evident from the Bill which he has laid before 
the Prussian Chambers for the convocation of a North German 
Parliament. It closely follows the model afforded by the 
thoroughly Democratic Constitution of 1848. If it becomes 
law—of which there can be no doubt—every German who has 
completed his twenty-fifth year will be an elector, unless dis- 
qualified by pauperism or by a conviction for some crime. The 
country will be divided into electoral districts, with a member 
for each 100,000 persons. Elections will be direct, and will be 
determined by the absolute majority of votes in each district. 
Nothing less Democratic than this would have had the effect 
of completely fusing into one nationality all local attachments 
and prejudices—of obliterating all local divisions, and of com- 
pletely subordinating the remaining sovereigns to the national 
will. But although Count Bismarck has, no doubt, thus flung 
himself upon the Democracy mainly with a view of promoting 
the unity, and of thus consolidating the power of the nation, it is 
clear that the result of his measures will not stop there. As 
soon as a Parliament elected on the basis we have described is 
once fairly at work, it will necessitate a reform in the local 
assemblies, which, as we understand the scheme, will still exist 
for purely local purposes in Prussia and in the non-annexed 
States. It will be impossible to maintain a restricted suffrage 
and cumbrous and circuitous modes of election for the less 
important legislations, when the one to which the destinies of 
the Fatherland is intrusted represents in the broadest sense 


and in the most direct manner the mass of the people. For 


Although the German people may not | 
lag behind the rest of the world, the old notion of the divine | 


good or for evil, the future of Germany is now tolerably plain. 
She will not be a constitutional country on the English model. 
There will be no balance of power more or less real between 
the different classes of society. There will be no effectual, and 
probably, in a short time, no ostensible limitation of the powers of 
the central government. There will simply, as in France, be the 
throne and the people; but it does not follow that the division 
of power between them will be the same. The Germans are, 
in many respects, much better fitted for self-government than 
the French. They are not liable to those sudden gusts of 
passion, and those quick movements of caprice, which make a 
purely popular, necessarily a very uncertain basis of govern- 
ment amongst our neighbours across the Channel. They have 
no capital, which through many hundred years has given the 
law to the whole country; and it is utterly impossible that in 
these days any German town should obtain the position which 
Paris occupies relatively to France. They have no revolutionary 


_ history, stimulating some to fresh and violent movements, 


inspiring others with vain and timid alarms. 


So far as 
we can judge, they have not that reluctance to accept 


_ the decision of a majority—one of the worst and most 
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striking political faults of the French—which renders utterly 
insecure any Executive based on the will of the people. We 
are, therefore, not amongst those who believe that unchecked 
democracy in Germany will necessarily result in a Napoleonic 
empire. The experiment of uniting a monarchy with a freely- 
acting democracy—of exposing the Executive of an old 
European country to the direct action of the masses—has 
yet to be tried; and, until this has actually been done, the 
result must be, to a certain extent, a matter of speculation. 
We see, however, no ground for gloomy vaticinations. The 
German pattern of freedom will not, indeed, be that which has 
hitherto found favour in England. The power of the State 
will be far more centralized, and will be far more actively 
employed there than here. The nation will be far more, and 
the individual far less than with us. Instead of a régime of 
laissez faire, there will be—in our eyes—an excess of govern- 
ment. ‘To Englishmen the encroachment upon individual 
liberty is almost equally intolerable, whether it proceed from 
the sovereign or from a popularly elected assembly. That, 
however, is not the Continental way of looking at the matter. 
Liberty, then, means the supremacy of the majority; and so 
far from seeking to restrain the operation of that supremacy, 
they are rather anxious that it should assert itself in every 


‘branch of political and social life. 


This is not altogether our own political ideal, but we cannot 
help observing that there is even in England a considerable 
tendency to embrace it. The movement for the extension of 
the franchise is not the only one going on amongst us. There is 
a constantly increasing demand for Government interference in 
fresh quarters. There is a far greater impatience than there used 
to be at evils which are supposed to be removable by Government 
action. Our institutions have become more popular than they 
were formerly ; there is now less jealousy of the interposition 
of the Executive; while the failure of many of our local bodies 
to discharge their functions with even tolerable efficiency is 
daily weakening our dislike to centralization. Socially speak- 
ing, we are undoubtedly becoming more democratic than we 
were. In spite of our insular position, we have not escaped 
the influence of the continental taste for equality as well as 
liberty. Whether we like it or not, we are changing from an 
aristocratic republic into a democratic monarchy; and that 
change will affect, if indeed it is not already affecting, every 
department of our natural and social life. The only point 
upon which those who hail it with satisfaction, and those who 
regard it with doubt, can possibly agree, is, that the transition 
should be as gradual as possible. In that point of view, the 
establishment of the German Parliament is fraught with lessons 
to ourselves which we shall overlook at our peril. It will not 
remain unknown to, or be without influence upon, the working 
classes of England. We cannot, so far as the suffrage goes, 
lag behind every European State which enjoys anything in the 
shape of free institutions. When a Prussian Junker is pre- 
pared to give his countrymen universal suffrage, it will be 
dangerous for our aristocracy to continue haggling over a £7 
borough franchise. They may depend upon it that there is 
no time to be lost in welding together the old and the new by 
@ prompt concession to those who are still without the pale of 
the Constitution. Political opinion and action amongst us will 
after all continue to run mainly in English channels, unless 
the great body of the nation, disgusted with our own institu- 
tions, and despairing of justice from our present governing 
classes, are driven to look to foreign models and to seek less 
cautious leaders. If an unwise and narrow-minded policy 
should entail upon us this great misfortune, the example which 
Germany is now setting may be found inconveniently capable 
of English imitation. 








OUR MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 


Suovutp the war in Germany have no other effect upon this 
country, it must surely induce us to reconsider the whole 
question of our army establishments. For many years past it 
has been fully established that in point of organization our 
land force is far behind every other in Earope, and that we 
‘can never take the field without proving by two or three grand 
break-downs how wofally defective our whole military machinery 
is. The commencement of the Crimean war was one proof of 
this; the beginning of the Indian mutiny another; and if we 
were called upon to-morrow to send an expedition of even ten 
thousand men out of England, it is more than probable that 
we should have to be taught once again the lessons which we 
have learnt so often, and at such a terrible cost of life and 
treasure. In the navy, as we have lately learnt to our dismay, 
the enormous expenditure of money, with hardly anything to 





show for the outlay, is bad enough; bat it is much more easy 
to apply a remedy to the shortcomings of the fleet than to that 
of the army. Any naval blunder is closely watched, quickly re- 
ported, and loudly commented upon. The rulers of the service 
form part of our constitutional Ministry, and are as amenable as 
any other officials to Parliamentary vote and censure. Not so 
the army. ‘here has never been any reform or change proposed 
in our land forces that has not been met with the most deter- 
mined opposition from military men both in and out of 
Parliament. Witness, for instance, the system of promotion 
by purchase—of making his banker’s book, and not his own 
merits, the test of an officer’s professional advancement. What 
should we say if such a system were not only tolerated in the 
Prussian, Austrian, or Italian armies, but fiercely defended as 
a most admirable institution by many of its officers? Then, 
again, unlike the navy, the general public in England know 
little and care less about army matters in general. Except 
amongst those who have relations holding commissions in the 
service, our military customs, regulations, resources, and 
expenditure, form a sealed book, which few, if any, care to 
open. People, in general, know that we have an army, that 
great interest is requisite to become an officer in that force, 
and that to those who can purchase their promotion and have 
money enough to exchange when ordered to the colonies, bar- 
rack-yard life forms a pleasant occupation for the sons of 
noblemen and landed gentry between the time of leaving college 
and that of settling down to some steady occupation. But 
how many men in everyday life are there who can tell what 
our army costs us, or what available forces we have to fall 
back upon? how many men we lose every year by death P 
by whom the force is really governed? where the authority of 
the Horse Guards ends and that of the War Office begins? or, 
lastly, what we pay for land forces as compared with the 
expenditure of other countries P In short, there is this differ- 
ence between the two services, that, whereas in the navy, the 
officers themselves may in some degree be trusted to point out 
where reforms are wanted, and where expenditure is excessive ; 
in the army we must look to the outside public to find out the 
faults, and to insist upon a remedy being applied to them. 
In private life, if an individual has rented an indifferent 
house, bought a bad horse, or been the purchaser of a second- 
rate carriage, he can generally congratulate himself that if 
what he has become possessed of is not as good as he could 
wish, his expenditure has been proportionately small. But it 
is not so with our military estimates. We have by far the 
least effective army of any great Power, and for it we pay 
infinitely more than any of our neighbours. Take, for instance, 
France. All must allow that nothing can exceed the efficiency 
of her army, which is ready at alb times to take the field at the 
shortest notice, and could in a week have three hundred 
thousand men ready to go anywhere out of the country. The 
hospitals, the commissariat, the clothing, the armoury, and all 
that tends to make a soldier efficient, is in that army always 
kept in a state of readiness for service. She has, in round 
numbers, about 400,000 men under arms, with a reserve of 
150,000 strong, and no less than 105,000 horses. On the other 
hand, our English army may be put down at 145,000 men, 
with 14,000 horses, and no reserve. And yet it will hardly be 
believed that, for this very much smaller force, we pay over 
half a million per annum more than the French do for their 
army. The medium strength of land forces in the two countries, 
for the last four years, gives the number mentioned above; 
whilst the medium French Military Budget, for the same time, 
is in English money, £14,599,000, and the mean of our own 
military estimates, £15,130,379, for the same period. Thus, 
although we pay upwards of half a million more money 
than our neighbours every year, we have only a third 
of their number of men, no reserve army at all, and a 
seventh of their number of horses. Surely if ever there 
was a case which called for inquiry into the expenditure of 
public money here is one. In all matters which form the 
total of a nation’s military expenditure, France is not a cheaper 
country than England, the rate of soldiers’ pay alone excepted. 
That there should be some relative difference between the army 
budgets of the two countries would not be deemed extraordinary, 
and that ours should be somewhat the larger of the two might 
be fully accounted for by the difference of pay and allowances 
to both officers and men in the two armies. But such an 
enormous disparity as we have pointed out must be accounted 
for in some other way, and can only be incurred by extraordi- 
nary mismanagement or systematic needless extravagance. In 
any case it fully justifies the assertion that our whole milit 
organization is one which requires an entire revision, if we wis 
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s the judg- | hold use on which the eye has constantly to rest, we can 
approve the | scarcely be surprised that there is so little popular sympathy 
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-halls were most popular; but ecasionally a 
was a quart or so in advance of his brethren 
iaver out a ditty of a heart-breaking and a rather ear- 
ing quality, and the good humour with which this was 
received indicated the fraternal sympathy that 

ious to note the admirable 
temper of the married women. Towards the 

me of the Foresters were jolly—not more so than 
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Ga 


y a club wine-drinker or a diner out, but still sufficiently 





didactic in converse, wavering in attitude, and prone 






epeating stories without any particular point, once or twice 
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in the course of every minute. To them the women would 
incline with a perfect and composed attention, both of 


look and manner, never interrupting, never expostulating, 
but seeming to accept the infliction as a pleasure, and a part of 


' . vue . ‘ 4 
the day s recreation. hee nsumption ort ap 


ples in a stage of 
ny one. When 
the apples were disposed of you went and had a look at the 


a + 


‘tholeraic immaturity was enough to star 


tla 


| animal in order to assist d restion, ifter which the 

mind of a Forester was not unfrequently disposed to having 
his weight 1 tered for one p vy. That being over, a rush 
made to ¢ Ethardo, the spiral ascensionist. Ethardo, 
perhaps, from the unusual number of faces turned up 

to him, and t uppressed murmur and of the crowd, 
3 at one part of his descent, but recovers himself with an 
that sugcests, at si nd ti yught — sé n mishap 


being a well-arranged ttre. And now the circus 


rfo! para [ round n those noble wooden-actioned 
isn tun miliar t » US. They ure pre d | yy 1 brass band 
brass band—and are heralded by two personages of a 

ite make-up, ¢ t ry of one part Cremorne pur uivant, 

ind the other th tr ! rvant who is encored when he removes 
ir. But the circus is not extensively encouraged. Games 
what } know i ‘larks ” Lbpou KK -in-the-ring 


iping in nel ‘ccupy youthful Foresters and 


teres . %¥ | I t and tl ba nor the older 
I I I i I yu T leparture 
part 1 ho d t und ulso an “A, F.’’) 
makes h nstri to blare at first with a p tly ferocious 
‘hallenge, which ultimately dwindles into a faltering apology 


for a ind. and his way in this respect is the way at the 


imn period of nine of the trumpeter it of ten of the 

’ Cs . Lalle ] 
Foresters’ respective courts. In one of 1 side halls the 

, 4 4 } 
. - | ? n x YT) ' — 
ce Ma K'orest y } ve, 
And y 3 4 ic! I 

Near this an opportunity was presented to Foresters of 
t r handkerchiet tamped with a picture comme- 


tiv tf the Lnniver iry, and the ince was liberally 
as low as sixpence, 


ned to perpetuate the event. As the night closed in 


Pala was lit up, and the effect of the flame jets from 
thout was superb. The organ played a slow prelude, but 

{ music float lly away without ten listeners out of the 
t ind ussembled, and was almost inaudible occasionally 
h the shouts of “waiter” and the clink of spoons. The 

( rt came 1n for very little att mntion, and no statue in 

r had half as many admiring ‘tators as the 


rroup of savages, or the place where the Prussian 
in was. The reason why a number of people con- 
¢ had been placed over the 
weapon, and left standing, while thi itself had been 


removed. 1s a mystery vhich w vill not attempt to solve. 
Desnite the warnit ind prohibition in reference to smoking, 


the smell of tobacco was as pungent in me of the depart- 
ild be in a seasoned divan. [In the trains this 
tobacco was a grievance to which all the other horrors of the 
expedition were as nothing. If Foresters would but use honest 
bird’ eve or Cavendish, their use of the narcotic would 
he tolerable: but most of them affected a sort of twisted 
‘car of an overpowering and evil odour, the lighting of which 
was attended with an appalling combustion of lucifers, and 
the adoption on the part of the proprietors of an American 
fashion which we have no desire to see naturalized in this 
country. All through the business it was impossible, however, 
not to respect the general bearing of the Foresters. They 
were thoroughly gallant towards the women, and in the vast 


cathering there was not a single notice uble row or disturbance. 


At tl ime time the scene had its pitiable aspects for a reflecting 
person The stuy id idiotic songs—not coarse, but simply im- 
becile—the rough untidy manner of the holiday, the want of 
irrangement in it, the insufficient trains, and the scramble and 
tumble air of the entire féte, demonstrated the superiority of 


our continental neighbours in carrying out an affair of this 
kind. And yet it was so th roughly English, that one would 
not. except in the case of the songs and the “ chaff,” which 
at times rather pronounced, like to interfere with it. It 
ld have been a useful lesson for those who only know the 
neople from hearsay, to have gone amongst them on this occa- 
n, and to have seen through the surface vulgarities the 
rial for good, and the good itself. Politics, by the way, 
eived no encouragement whatever. During the long wait 
he station-door to open, one individual commenced a 
speech, but he was unmercifully interrupted and laughed out 


of the project. We are convinced of the room for improve- 
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, : ** . 1) , = 
eard of,” or “It’s the grossest swindle that has ever 


! trated,” and alt! h 1 re was a good deal to be 
t the 1] ( f that ! n which we had em- 
too ¢ lf 1 that it should be 

t swindle that the world |! ‘known. In public 
ertain restrict about what we say, and still 
ngent o1 bout what we write; but on the other side 
ater think that an American orator, and especially 
ld wish 

ly not tf f | berance is expended in 


} ] x ] rr} — \" Lanca nf ymenit 


é } nT anything we coul 


3 between 
us journals of the day] pa lout of that stage which 
keng mortal the en nters between the 

—Ind and | t though caution has 
iman nature has 
ratch how 

the meat statements of a contem- 
, illing rd 1 by im] ition. For instance 
the . of language, and when 


re not say, “ This spade is a shovel,” we might say, “ If 


e told us this spade was a hovel, we hould understand 
e meant.” But, although we hear no more the trumpet 

f the EKatanswill journals, we do not feel sure that we 
itlived the day of another great master of the art of 


spade a shovel. It must often be an astonishment to 
nicture of himself which the counsel for 


-osecution lays before “a contemplative jury of his 


d yuntry men. He must feel mingled interest and 


, 
i< 


: ; . . } ion 
tion to hear his conduct designated as dastardly or 


he is really more sinned against than sinning, 


watch the ingenuity with which his actions are made 
the 1 t su ious colours, and motives of the worst 
raats ] Srv +h, ; Ai 1 we often fin ] that the process 


nming-up nsists in reducing once more the shovel to 


| But the “ contemplative” jury also must by this 
1 to know the note and be ready to set it in a lower 
: hough Sergeant Buzfuz has become almost an im- 
ter and his wild flights of rhetoric are not the 
1ds heard 1 ir law courts, the system of 
‘th | noennity 


HortTIcUuLTURAL Soctety.—On M ynday next, August 27th, 
.of this Society at South Kensington will, we have been 
pen to the public free, in commemoration of the birth- 


ut the day, and various military bands will perform both 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

An “Exposition Nationale de Péche” has held at 
Boulogne, and the fish-wives, in neat boddices and trim ankles, 
have attracted quite as much attention from “ our own corre- 
spondent” as the trophies or departments with which they 
ented by Mr. F. Bucklai 


were con! ted. 
by a number of ship-chat 


peen 


England was repr 
amongst others, 
appeared to 


association between their business and 


ana 
have considered that the 

than the intention of the latter emt 

not hear of Mr. Ponder or of “ his babies,” and we 
that that queer fish, the salmon, who annually 
Thames, Buckla 
oyster shells, and Messrs. Brand, of Great } armouth, ex! 
those garments of unique structure h fisl 
posed to affect. There were nets, lobst 
without end. 


are surprise A 


haunts 


P oa 
ul 


was not shown off. Mr. 


1 


English artisans are encot 


and see how these things are done in I The show 
up with a ball, of 
prominently. 
combining oysters and elegance; the only effort in that dun 


siding 


rance. 


course, in which the bonnie fishwives 


It is only on the Continent they would 
which we make is limited to mermaid pre 
strangulation of a gurnard, nik lp] 
device which may be seen i 

will recognise thi 
which consists 
We neglect piscicul 
exhibition similar to the show 
greater service than the display 
ranian carriage dogs 


work of 
in the subdstitutior 


should not 





levee 
respectable portion of hi 


reverend vent lem 


CARDINAL CULLEN’S 


Patrick, and arrivé 
us chronological rout 


cuit 
the extracts we have si en, 
equal to his ‘ 
selected rather inappropri: 


Vovage of St 


deeper significance in 

Christy Minstrel ch: 

Bang” tod 

will use his power 

There is a wide 
and nobody will enforce al 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill if the 
in to keep a decent balance « 
Protestants and Catholic 


mindedness. 


THE savages 
Pacific were slai 
This is a curious story 
tion.” That 


devoured with impunity is natural enough, but we hop 


number 
for our “ 


17 


Frenchmen will not allow 


observed a method and proportion in the return match. 
Algiers they were not particular about burning a score « 


of Arabs now‘and again. If fifty vears of Europe is wo 


| 


cycle of New Caledonia, how many of the South Pacific Sawney 


Beans are equal to a native of La Belle France ? 





From reports which have come 
appears that the interest taken j breeding is 
to preparing bulls for the arena. This i putti 
first 
wool, and nothing appear 


concerning Spain, it 


with a vengea 


always features in a Spanisl 
mines 


_ fond 


are bad 
] 


quality, including carriage, fetches 


Barcelona; English coals sell 


A DISTURBANCE has 7 lace at 
exiles have revolted. killed 
retreating to the woods. An 


several soldi 
insurrecti 


mn at Sukamkale 


arose, learn, in 
and it 


completely we hav« 


as we consequence of a direct levy of taxes, 
How 
of Poland since the time when 
there were nightly debates on her condition and prospects, and 
when Mr. J. P. Henn: ssey made paragraphs for himself in 
newspapers on the 


} 


lonel fell in the ‘vice ol 


appears a < l 
“ ] 
lost sicht 


the revenue 


the 


score of his patriotic advocacy of a country 
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with which, as member for King’s County, he must have been 


intimately acquainted. 


ease of Loseby v. (General Life 


Company) affords a warning 
1 to make a good thing out of 


company 


a& passi 


i 


m for good English flying about, and it 
would seem avery small supply in answer to the demand. 
Spoilt by injudicious reviewers, Miss Braddon is the last who 
taken out in 


ugly blotches in 


has has broken 

and prospectus of her new 
of the highest character,” she 
in its pages 


Now, il Miss 


fever which 
the very title 
magazine. “It will aim to bh 
tells us. “It will be wn 


apers of sterling merit will only appear.” 


the good-English 


in good English ; 
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any ogreish intentions towards the harmless little 
her north-east. 
may some day compel a renewal of the demands recently made ; 





THE 


7 , . *f 7 ’ 


parse that sentence, and if what she says be true 
conjectures she Wlil allow us to doubt, here is 


for English authors who write good English 


od English must be henceforth forwarded ex- 
7 
i 


liss Braddon, care of her publishers. 


1 47] | ] ; 
ver! uccessiul Ln I Nnaiis hay eatel 
; 
er large pi fi eras and prizes fo 
) nf Oo 4 ] 
y furitan abused Lnes » where mora 
| | 
t and when ~ ¢ ears, eyil compan 
] 1] 
what will they y ot the I r-sho} vine 
s 
ts, in exciting juxta} tion with ti OV 
> s 
| | , 
, col r tnelr pu na ti on St al 
I 
, ’ 
nha } O-8? " n 
, ] | t } 
} 
| \ 


bY y ( { { I 
i i | i 
I 
] ; 
j { 
} 
I 
i4 { 
} ! > 
1) ) u Dia * 
I 
A 
\ n I n 
result At ne Kngland 
+7 ’ 
of the gallai Stuart to furnish £10,000 
, ; 1: 
’ . ry 
W ashing e, \ 1, of which 
} 1 } . ] ] + ; 
» | word a iput on the 
i 
e} He r Opportunity I 
A 
. . 4 . . 
~ ot il l tner to V i 4 
el I Ot tn \ int be 1 5 
, ; 1 . 
iriy ia VW ‘ t Dé ] Vine 


I \ . 4 4 ] 
if j ny} ,a I rel ll Ol 
»n eq 3st for rect cation of trontiers 

s 

» | + hl +wy »+ + } 034 
nen 1 in our iast issue, turn ut to ve quilt 
. . , , . . , sy) 
if anything else is in the background, it will 
nr noh# ; ’ r¢ rd inet x t 8: loiny a Yr \ r 
brought torward just yet. eigium, moreover, 


from any awkward demands “though on this 
e of affairs is somewhat vague and ambiguous. 
, it was stated that King Leopold had received 
tter from the French Emperor, declaring that 
iterests of which, and of its dynasty, he would 
e. This was a little too plain-spoken to look 
was apparently confirmed by a statement in 


lh, a1 y ¢ pan ane ~— 
the faith of a Paris corre- 


that h 
n Lnat dD never intended to ta an incon 
ry. he English publ rested for a day o7 
41 ry’ . 
ith of these assurances: but on ‘Tus ry th 


Niarlienbourg and Philippeville, wh ch are in whe 


utral Power, it i not correct that the Empe r 
the King of the 


Belgians.” This limitation 
imply that some other part of Belgium would 


Still, inasmuch as the whole of Belcinm was 
naw ia 
he late war. and the country is not inclined to 


- +4 


] 4 } 


=) 


ith or against any one, there seems to be no reason- 
for aggression. It is, indeed, very doubtful whether 


1 


The growing power of Prussia 





Mr. Eyre should have made some “ mistakes.” 


mtion to annex any portion of 


and disappeared for ever. Accidents a 
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CroLterRa is now unquestionably decreasing in London, 
It is still—together with its 


end: but 
e. It is 


ith slight fluctuations. 
win brother, diarrhcoea—most prevalent in the East 
ven t] ‘re the diminution is rapid and considerab 

] 


. <s F " . 4 own ine 
mpossible to say how far this may be owing to the gra lual 


If away OI that p ‘uliar influence in tne air whatever 
‘+h predisposes human beings to attack ; 


» doubted that the sanitary measures 


which have been taken since the outbreak have had something 


' oh ays PLE sien ae aoa 
» GO With 1tS mitigation. [he house-to-house visitation 
by the various visiting and relief associations, and 
a7 ee og ’ i ae 

“Ship Vis81ltation Which nas aiso veen prose iread on 


river, have had an admirable effect; and it is impossible to 


ik too highly of the noble spirit of courage, benevolence, 
1 self-sacrifice (leading in some instances to disease and 


n which the admirable men and women concerned in 


sr voluntary 


duties. By enforcing on the uneducated the observance of 


mple sanitary laws, and by supplying them with food, brandy, 
ls rescuing the 
ym death, and saving those who were still well from the 


readed attack. It is rel«ted that a poor man, to whom 


some brandy was given by one of the visitors when he seemed 
to be dying, said afterwards that it seemed to move the cramps. 


‘holera has no such ally as poverty, with the exception of 


excess. The rich have come forward liberally in connection 


th the Cholera Fund, which has augmented at the rate of 
it £1,000 a day; but more still is needed, and Mrs. Glad- 

is pleading for help to enable her to turn her ‘Temporary 

r Children recovering from Cholera into a permanent 
titution tor orphans. A very touching and interesting 


rene took place on Sunday in the eastern districts of the 
| : afternoon 

lera patients in the workhouses 
G ’s-in-the-East and of St. John, Wapping, and in 
Peter, Old Gravel-lane. 


of the visit 


eem to have been very rOoU, Lt ] in acts such as these that 


7 5 | , . 
vy themselves worthy of the high e they fill. 
M Eyre underwent a dinner at Southampton and a 
r speech from the Rev. ( Kingsley, in which the 


itter quoted his brother, and mentioned that we were the 


rs of the United Stat and the conquerors of India. He 


redicted a seat in the Lords for the ex-Governor of Jamaica. 


1 Shrewsbury returned thanks for the Houses of Parlia- 
nt, and alluded to the guest of the evening as an oppressed 
lividual. The country was under the thumb of Mr. Bright. 


t them ask themselves whether it was astonishing that 
Mr. Eyre’s 
wri to all this was of the faintest kind. The 


mistakes” were the safeguards of property and of the honour 
men. He had his consolation in feeling that he had per- 
The company were hissed as they quitted 


ilding, and the following resolution was proposed and 


sed at the Victoria Rooms :—* That the wholesale hanging, 
ting, and flogging which followed the suppression of the 


itbreak in Jamaica have brought disgrace upon the British 


name, and cannot be too strongly condemned by every English- 


n who respects the laws and liberties of his country.” Thus, 


s 


ere are two opinions about the “ mistakes,” but we suspeet 
y one concerning the propriety of a discharged servant of 
Crown accepting a mpliment from a clique as a salve for 


AnNoTHER collision between steamers on the high seas, 
ided with terrible loss of life, has shocked us all this 


k. At half-past two o’clock on Sunday morning, the 


il Steam Navigation Company’s steamer Lruiser was 


in into by the screw steamer Jlaswell, off Aldborough. There 


; | 


+ 4 


Lhe greater 


5 persons on board the former, and, though 
were saved, upwards of twenty sank with the wreck, 
t sea are becoming dis- 
‘acefully frequent, and, on the present occasion, as on pre- 
; sions, there seems to have been no excuse. The 


was clear and bright with moon and stars; the sea was 


perfectly calm, and both ships showed lights, and had men on 
the look-out. No signal, however, according to an account 
written by one of the passengers, was given to the helmsman 
until the collision took place. 


Bad seamanship, and blundering 
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found 


management of the helm, 
bottom of such disasters. 


GeneraL LA Marmora has resigned his posts of 
the Staff and Minister of Foreign Affairs without portfolio, and 
is succeeded in the former office by General Cialdini. General 
Pettinengo, Minister of War, has also resigned, making room 


for General Cugia. a Marmora is a good scientif 
mander; but he was not the man for the late crisis 

methodical for a war which required dash and energy 
successful prosecution. He certainly did not shine, eve! 


y 


purely technical matters, in the brief campaign of June; and 
Cialdini, with the superior animation of 


Should war break out 


a@ younger man, 
distinguished himself much 
between Italy and Aus 
these days—( 


more. 
ia—an event not very unlikely, on 


ly be found at the f: 


3 both spirit 


ialdini will proba 


antecedents are good, 


Kine Turoporvs turns 
Queen : 
your Majesty, but illustrious 


In my humble 


bear anything. I, 
Majesty will o1 
offences.” 
can express him 

who is learned in constituti 
an Ethiopian, unless he belo 
tinguished by that epit 

for aught we know. 


[t will 


His Excellency th ’ 
ride into the 
have arrived already 


affections of 


Kimberley kept about four 
twenty-two. Very hig 
splendours of the Ir 
have expressed him 
receive at levees all 
that his table is hi 
to the viceroy’s hos 
Abercorn would deecli 
horse indeed. 


AN amnest' 

persons concel 

the King of Ital 
should be. Thor 
headed politician, 
scientious one, 
enforcing the ide: 
of being accomplis] 
forbidden his nativ: 


Po.iticat feeling in Italy is still very 
that the dissatisfaction thr uchout the 
course of and 
spicuously, at Milan, Genoa, : 
against La Marmora and his 
thorough contempt and 
the Florence letter of 
source we learn throug 
have passed, evid 
have occurred duri 
in the Milan pap 
the 2nd of Aucu 
frequency. Not : 
thus attacked being « 
care of until room can be made 
specially devoted 
attributable to politic 
and shocks on learning their death. The Milan corr spondent 
of the | 
in his read 
in Milan. These 


events is deep wide-spread. 


Onveyed t 


speal Ol : / ( ft va 3” wl ic] he has met 


laily 


tressing enth 
for whi 
in 18; 


gain to humanity 
‘ , — " , or 
Admiral 


Tegethofi 
ing the Government 


Chief of 
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to propose that in all future civilized warfare steamers or boats 
shall be allowed to carry white flags and run unharmed among 
the combatants to save,if possible, the victims of these terrible 
tournaments,” should have effect. It is said that when the 
Archd Maz. drove her bows into the # 
wound in her side of not less than sixty-two s 


w 


d’Italia, making a 
t, the latt 
leant slowly towards her, and then filled so fast that i 


juare Tet 


) ih . 
ea Ita 


foremost to 


than two minutes from the recoil of the Maz., the 

had heel er, filled, righted, and plunged head 
| 

Admiral Tegethoff, to his eternal honour, ordered 


be lowered, but two Italia 


? ; 
the bottom. 


l, and boats to 


his ship to be stoppe 
ironclads were bearing down upon t 
sented to him that delay woul 
suegestion to his Government 


splendid vi 


A 


FINE ARTS. 


> perception of manual touch, 
» blindnes increased powers 
abstract d eing bountifully 
r the los Within the past 
ken of two blin ) ts, Herr Lal 
Hanove! n a , Summer 


» | 7 
VOOUL are 


3, appealing merely to vulgar n 

nent. He is stated to be an idiot, possessing no intelligen 

e than through the medium of n We have 

no means of testing this assertion, having held no communication 

with “ Blind Tom ;” but our impression, from witnessing his per- 

formance, is directly the reverse—-he seems to us to 

intelligence far above. the average ; but (no 

circumstance even among musicians with white skins and perfect 

eyesight) so entirely concentrated on the one pursuit as to convey 

an impression of vacancy and stupidity in other respects. Similar 
" 


wonder? 
isical : 


] : 7 ] 
otnerwl unas, 


p ssess 


negro unusual 


results may be found in men of the highest intellectual capacity 
the exclusive devotion to any one subject, whether of science or 
yt to narrow the mind in other directions. A profound 
astronomer, or geo! rist, may appear excessively 
‘rs of general information ; and this is especially 
» case in the pursuit*of music bing 

‘ination, and requiring so large 

‘or the mastery of its executive difficulties. It 1s1 
to believe that any one approaching idiotcy could play 

as Blind Tom long pieces of difficult mus! 
executing the passages with brilliancy, power, and 
pome 


an art 
os 


coherent does, 


ly, 
frequently 
delicacy ; 
times, 

as this occurred chiefly towards the close of the evening, we attribute 
it to the overtaxing of his physical energies by the many an 1 various 
performances he had to go through in the double exhibition 0! 
day and night. In several pieces, among others, Thalberg’s “ Home 
sweet home;” a notturno of Wollenhaupt’s; a Reverie, and 
transcription of the Hundredth Psalm by Gottschalk, his execution 
was generally of a high order of finish and correctness, s0 mU sh so 
that we believe if all the mountebank elements of his exhibition 
were dis varded, and he were to devote himself for some time under 
proper professional guidance, to the earnest study of the best plano- 
forte music, he might take rank as an artist, whereas now he 1s 
held up to view rather as an eccentric monstrosity. Whether he 
would, in the ether case, prove so profitable a speculation, 15, 
perhaps, doubtful; the public would probably miss the mirth 
excited by Tom’s absurd phonetic spelling of words pronounced by 


and, occasionally, with considerable expression. 
is true, he playsin a scrambling and uncertain manner, Dut 


‘ 











ee 


] 
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is exhibitor, and rendered in so ridiculous a fashion as to seem to 
a little like preparation. A more legitimate exhibition is Tom’s 
proclaiming, in their ascending order, the notes of chords or discords 
struck at random on the piano by one of the audience; this is a com- 
plete test of his acute perception not only of the intervals of the scale, 
but of fixed musical sounds. The assertion that he can play any 
trange piece of music immediately after hearing it once played by 
‘ther, was not borne out by the example which we heard. A 
tle lady of nin © years from among the audience volunteered 
tasia on the “ Blu e Be ls of Scotland.” During 
he pr Svat ‘Tom was absorbed in the deepest attention, with 
ind held up to each ear as if to aid the transmission of the 
inds. On the conclusion of the piece he sat down and played 
ething like the epg nope | chords, then gave the air very 
rrectly and distinctly ; but the variations and final coda were a 
ere imitation, and frequently very misty both in design and execu- 
on The atte smMpt at such a feat | 


pl Ly ( ) sten’ N 


is altoge ther a mistake, as we 
bt whe ther the highest organization, musical and intellectual, 
ld at all times command such a power. One of his most extra 
iry performances consisted in his playing simultaneously an 

e with his right hand, an American air with his left 

1, while singing a modern ballad. Many tunes may be found, 
hythm of which will fit so as to bear playing tog ther, one 
forming a good bass or treble to the other; but in this case it was 


, the rhythm and tune of the three subjects chosen being 


ently antagonistic. This was a legitimate and successful 

n of a marvellous power of separate mental action—in 

| think sufficient to refute the assertion of Blind 

tcy, which, if true, would be fatal |to the pretensions of 

r which he indisputably ha me special gifts. We trust 

I will Itivat these still more | gly, and will reappear In 
London under a more artistic and less lap-trap aspect, when we 


shall have much interest in testing ou re. 4 yn of the real musical 
capacity of * Blind Tom.” 
Mr. Mellon’s Concerts still hold their way successfully, with 
elr mixture of g ) d, ba l, and indifferent music. Sever: il “*classical” 
gehts have been given since the commencement of the seri 


Amo other composers so illustrated have been Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, and Spohr. On these occasions, the first half of the 
pr mme | devoted to a selection from the works of a great 
master, we have no right to complain of any frivolity that may be 
included in the second half, since the first — of the concert is 
worth the price charged for admission to the ole ; and those 
who go for good music and dislike bad can arin until tne former 
ends a 1d tO lat r b ribs. W hat we object to 1s the indi crimil ate 
mixture generally exhibited by the programmes of the ordinary 
miscellaneous nights ; so that the visitor who goes merely to hear 
two or three works of real musical art has to endure some inter- 
mediate pieces altogether ut aie pie Ses such association ometimes 
nou! to a hodge ae, he path 10s and pr lerility, semanas and 


lliness, and other allit ive antagonisms irreconcilable with tru 
principles of art. Mr. “Mellon has exceptional opportunities for 
pu taste, of which it is quite possible to keep 
much. 


while yet conceding 
» excellent entertainments, the Saturday Concerts at the 
| Palace, have run their usual successful course. Last 
‘ voted toa “ Grand German Festival Concert,” in aid 
the sick a wounded in the late war. The performance was 
n in the great Handel orchestra, with an enlarged band and 
ised chorus The programme ight have been made more 
in ; rdance with the professed nationality of the occasion. 
ihe name of Gounod should scarcely have been included, even with 
excuse of its association with that of Bach in the adaptation of 
latter master’s prelude. The great operas of Gluck and 
Meyerbeer do not belong to German music, although their com- 
posers were German by birth ; while some specimens “of Spohr (so 


thoroughly a German composer) should certainly have been 


ided, The concert, however, in its way, was an attractive one ; 


and had it been less good than it was, is sc 12% amenable to 


cism, considering its benevolent object, which we trust it has 
Ly i l 
‘ npleted last week at Osborne a crayon portrait 
s the Duke of Edinburgh, which is shortly t e 
Holl, and published by Messrs. Griffin & ( 
( 
SCIENCE. 
has presented a memoir to the Royal Academy 
} the | i¢ ical pr ee en on atomic wei! 
their mutual relations, in which he broaches the startling 
that Dalton’s Atomic theory, known as the law of 
ple proportions, long regarded as a demonstrated truth and 
ier-stone of chemistry, is not an absolute or mathematical 
it simply a limited law. The position of M. Stas is that the 
icy Of composition of evé ry con ibination does not prove th 
elations in weight which their elements observe must be main 


ed a eolutely in all the combinations they enter into with 
er bodies. Thu , the composition of sulphide and sulphate of 
1m may be constant ; but it does not therefore necessari]: 
w that the relation by weight of sulphur to barium in the 
hide must be absolutely identical with*that which these bodies 
r to each other in the sulphate of barium. In like manner, the 
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phenomena presented in certain double decompositions—that is to 
say, the maintenance of the neutrality of the liquid in which the 
reaction takes place, a fact which sugge sted to Wenzel, nearly a 

entury ago, the existence of a law—do not absolutely prove 
th: it the same proportions of the alkaline and earthy metals which 
replace each as in a given quantity of the same acid are the 
same for all ac ids, 

In a paper on the “ Resemblance of Ins scriptions found in Ancient 
British Rocks with those of Central America,” presented to the 
Anthropological Society by Dr. Berthold Seemann, referring to the 
discovery of ancient British si ulptures on the rocks of Northum- 
berland, which have been figured and described by Mr. George 
Tait in his work on the subject, Dr. Seemann pointed out that 
thousands of miles away, in a remote corner of tropical America, 
we find the peculiar concentric rings and several others of the most 
characteristic of the figures engraved on the British rocks. He 
had himself discovered and described these sculptured figures. He 
presented to the society five examples of Veraguas markings, each 
of which he considered to represent a corresponding figure in the 
British inscriptions. Both classes of inscriptions also agree in this 
particular, that they were sculptured on the surfaces of rocks which 
had not previously been prepared by smoothing. The author con- 
cludes by pointing out that, could identity be established between 
the rocks of Britain and Veraguas, we might legitimately indulge in 
the speculation that the fabled Atlantis was not a myth, but had 


an actual existence, connecting in prehistoric times the continents 


of Europe and America. 

Professor og: 1al F.R.S.. Master of the Mint, has presented 
memoir to the ral S ciety, ** On the Absorption and Dialytic 
Separation of Pm first by Colloid Septa, and secondly by 
Metallic Septa, at a Red Heat,” replete with facts of the most 
interesting and important character. <A thin film of caoutchouc, 


such as is furnished by varn ished silk, or the transparent little 
balloons of india-rubber, has no porosity, and is really impervious 
to air or gas. But the same film is capable of liquefying the 
individual gases of which air is composed, while oxygen 
and nitrogen in the li suid form are capable of penetrating 
the substance of the membrane (as ether or naphtha does) ; and then 
evaporating into a vacuum, and appearing as gases. This per- 
meating power of atmospheric air becomes more interesting 
from the fact that the gases are unequally absorbed and 
condensed by rubber (oxygen two and a half times more abundantly 
than nitrogen), and that they permeate through the rubber in the 
same proportion. Hence the rubber film may be used as a 
dialytic sieve for atmospheric air, since 1t evolves 41°6 per cent. of 
oxygen, instead of only the 20°8 per cent. present in air. The septum 


| 
i 
\ 


keeps back, in fact, one half of the nitrogen, and allows the other 
half to pass through with all the oxygen. This dialyzed air re- 
kindles wood, burning without flame, and is, in fact, exactly inter- 
mediate between air and pure oxygen gas in relation to combustion. 
One side of the rubber film must be freely exposed to the atmo- 
sphere, and the other side be under the influence of a vacuum at 
the same time. The vacuum m Ly be established within a bag of 


varnished silk, or in a little balloon, the sides being prevented 
from collapsing by a thickness of felted carpeting, or filling the 


cavity with saw lust. For procuring a vacuum in suc h experiments, 
the air-exhauster of Dr. Hermann Sprengel is admirably adapted. 
[t possesses the advantage that the gas drawn from the vacuum can 
be delivered by the instrument into a gas-receiver, placed over 
water or mercury. In Professor Graham’s opinion, the surprising 
penetration of platinum and iron tubes by hydrogen gas, discovered 
by MM. H. Sainte-Claire Deville and Troost, is dependent upon 
a power in the metals to liquefy and absorb hydrogen, possibly in 
the character of a metallic vapour. Platinum in the form of wire 
or plate at a low red heat takes up 3°8 volumes of hydrogen 
measured cold. Palladium foil, from the hammered metal, con- 
denses the extraordinary quantity of 643 times its volume of 
hydrogen at a temperature under 100° C. The same metal has 
not the slightest absorbent power for either oxygen or nitrogen ; 
hence, says Professor Graham, a peculiar dialytic action may 
reside in certain metallic septa, enabling them to separate hydrogen 
rom other gases. In the form of sponge, platinum absorbed 1°48 


times its volume of hydrogen, and palladium 90 volumes. The 
former metal in the condition of platinum-black, takes up several 
hundred volumes of the same gas. The assumed liquefaction of 
hydrogen under such circumstances appears to be the primary con- 
dition of its oxydation at a low temperature. <A repellant property 
} sessed by gaseous molecules appears to resist chemical combi- 
nation, as well as establishing a limit to their power to enter the 
minuter pores of solid bodies. 

as the sitting of the Academy of Sciences, July 30th, M. 
Li et presented a note “On the Natural and Artificial Produc- 
tion of Crystallized Carbon.” Many persons have occupied them- 
selves with endeavouring to produce diamonds by the decomposition 
of sulphide of carbon. M. Lionnet’s plan is as follows :—He takes 
latinum foil, and a sheet of tin foil of rather smaller 
dimensions, and rolls them together loosely. The rollso made he 
places in a bath of sulphide of carbon. A feeble electric current, 
the author says, is then set up, the sulphite of carbon is decom- 
posed, the sulphur combines with the tin, and the carbon gathers 
in erystals, which fall to the bottom of the vessel. Time is of 
course require | to obtain the formation of large crystals. 

Examining the red poppy for morphia, Hesse has discovered a 
new alkaloid, which he has named Rhceadine, and which he says 
is also to be found in good opium. It is soluble in water, alcohol, 


and ether, crystallizing from the last in white prisms. Ammonia 
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precipitates it in v hite crystalline floculi, bichloride of mercury 
gives a white amorphous precipitate, and chloride of gold a ye llow 
precipitate, Strong acids decompose it, giving a purple solution. 
We are promis¢ d by the discoverer a description of the process he 
employs for its production. 

Professor Schénbein has discovered that the curious compound, 
peroxide of hydrogen, which is every day being applied to new 
uses, and promises to become a most valuable aid both to the 
philosopher and the manufacturer, may be obtained with great 
facility by agitating in a large receiver, into which the air has 
free access, amalgamated zinc, in powder, and distilled water. The 
oxygen of the air combines with the zinc and water, oxide of zinc 
and peroxide of hydrogen being formed. The peroxide of hydrogen 
does not contain a trace of either zinc or mercury, and being quite 
free from acid it remains for a long time without decomposing. 

M. de Coraqua reports to the French A idemy that, in 
towards which the winds blow the gase mat 
eruption of Santorin, 
digestive derangements have been freq! 
have not suffered in thesame way. 4 
lily tribe generally have been injured, 
maladies of indigestion, &c., chiefly to sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
the vegetable disorders to hydrochloric acid vapours. The opthal- 
mia is traceable to volcanic dust. 


inflammations 
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how rapid 
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on those exorbitant terms it virtually monopolli 
business of the 


country. 


Now the applications at that « 
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demand was experienced yesterday from persons who had w 
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leaving the total sum of £178,989 still to the credit of the reserve @ 


profit and loss fands. The life funds were also increased during the 
year by £103,146. 
report of the Eagle Insurance Company states that the t tal 
from premiums and interest had been £483,376, and the total 
outgoing had £414,790. The difference, £68,585, and the 
surplus fand contributed by the amalgamated society, viz., £151,549, 


increased the surplus fund of the company to £899,090. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 


THE REGENCY OF ANNE OF AUSTRIA.* 


; FREI 
ed life of 
d to the 


has already given us an admirable picture of the 
Anne of Austria. The present work, which is 
stormy period of the Queen’s Regency, is disti 
by the same qualities which marked its predecessor. It 
of considerable research, and casts much new licht, 
blished sources, upon many important passages in French 
threads of the c intrigues which 
the different r leading parties, 
nded for power during the minority of Louis XLV., ar 
fully and clearly unravelled. The narrative of their struggles 
he most part purely selfish or factiouS—is full of animation, 
metimes of dramatic power. Although we cannot always 


ence 


The ym plicated were 


by great personages, « 


with the author in her estimate of character, we readily 
that she gives us a lively and distinct idea of her heroes and 

is she « mecelves them ; al d although he r political jud y 
ire sometimes warped by undue sympathy for the supremacy 


Crown, her views are generally fair and moderate, while she 
rtainly no » the charge of keeping back any materials 

ite for enabling her readers to form their own opinions. 

leading feature of Anne’s character as 


open T 


[| Regent was love of 
As the wife of Louis XIII. she had more than once shown 
‘Ifishly and unscrupulously she could pursue her ends ; and 

er as the ruler of France during her son’s minority wa 

by tl indifference to anything but the attainment 

n ol The lightness and frivolity which marked her 

nd early womanhood were no longer visible. Although we 

nnot discover that her abilities were of a remarkable order, she 
playe l, on many critical occasions, great tact and dexterity in 


favourable, combinations. Her 
which b re 


kit O ip a lverse, or forn ng 
e was unfailing; and she had a strength of will 


} 


r up against all difficulties and opposition, and often sustained 
when the more pliant nature of her Minister, Cardinal 
[azarin, bent beneath the storm. His Eminence may be called 


the heroine, of the book. He is evi- 
the authoress, who is rather too fond of 


That he 


(Jueen 18 


ntiy a favourite ol 


k ir admira yn for his statesmanlike qualities. 
was a man of great ability we do not indeed deny. He had a 
rt subtle, and ingenious mind. He was a skilful diplomatist ; 
d a keen insight into character; he was a cool and wary 
t knew how to gain great influence over th 
whom he cou engage in the toils f a tét l conversation 
We can quite derstand Richelieu’s partiality for him. As a 


to that 
But he wanted the 


dinate creat Minister, he must have been invaluable. 
unrivalled capacities for action which his 
He had not the courage, the 
y, the unshaken self-reliance, of his predecessor. 


commanded, the other could only try to persuade. 


7 
ssessed., dauntless 
plendid audacit 


yy here the one 


And while the one dominated a feeble sovereign, and humbled 
most powerful nobility in the world, the other often found 
th in the firmer spirit of his royal mistress, and saw the 
r f which Richelieu had crushed once more ris: 
portan and convulse France with their struggles. In- 

l, as a man of action, Mazarin seems to us far inferior to 
pponent, the coadiutor Gondy, better known as the Cardinal 
Netz. From Anne, Mazarin received the steadiest and most 
ching support. V arious reasons have been asslone d for the 

y with which she adhered to her Minister, when she 
often have purchased tranquillity by sacrificing him. 
lal was busy with these relations during their Jifetime, and it 


} ott 


‘n been said since that they were even privately married. 
3 Freer, however, assures us that there is absolutely no evi 
» whatever in favour of the latter statement ; and although 
point may possibly admit of some doubt, it seems to us that 


is right in scouting the notion of there having been 
1g immoral in the connection between the Cardinal 
i the Queen. But, on the other hand, we think it is 
ear that the fine manners, the subtle flattery, and the 


gallantry of Mazarin did not 
» heart of Anne. 


t 


entirely fail to touch 

She had a Platonic weakness for him, to say 

Still, we do not for a moment believe that that was the 

use of her obstinate fidelity to one who was obnoxious to the 

people as a foreigner, and to the nobility as a pupil of Richelieu. 

he stood by him because he was her creature ; because he repre- 

a nothing but the power of the Crown ; and because through 

n¢ ither the princes of the blood, nor the feudal aristocracy, 

> people, could ever hope to exercise influence, or to put a 
upon her own imperious will. 

Louis XIII, died on the 14th of May, 1643, leaving Anne of 
stria regent—but regent with power so confined that her autho- 
ty was merely nominal. All parties, however, seem to have felt 

t such a state of things could never last, and the Queen had 
therefore no difficulty in getting rid of the restrictions to which 
she had been subjected by the late King. She had far more 
uty in dealing with the nobles, with whom she had formerly 


spired against Richelieu, who had suffered for her sake, and who 


1a 


+} 
vUd 


low expected to reap the reward of their sacrifices. They returned 
© Court from foreign exile, or from the country seats to which they 
, been banished, eager for revenge, rapacious of office, greedy 
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for power. If they could have had their way, they would have 
restored the old feudal régime, have virtually divided France into 
semi-independent governments or principalities, and have reduced 
the power of the Crown to insignificance. This was, however, by 
no means the wish of the Queen, who was determined in her new 
position to retain for her son all that Richelieu had gained for his 
father. Her coldness for her old friends, her partiality for M izarin, 


her adherence to the system of government and to the foreign 

] } 1 1 . . or . ; wall : > 
policy which she found in existence when she assumed the reins of 
power, soon disgu ted the nobhless Les umportants, as they were 
called, rapidly became insolent, and began once more to conspire. 
Ei ldened by the support of the princes of the blood, the Queen 
Regent, after té my rizing for a time, imprisoned or banished the 
leaders, and thus for a time scattered the party. It was, however, 


soon destined to re ipp ar as L, i'r ynde. 

Notwithstanding the brilliant success of the war which France 
and her allies were then waging against Spain and the house of 
Au tria, in to be pressingly felt about the 
year 1647, New schemes of taxation were resorted to, and these 
discontent. The Parliament Paris 


the want of money beg 


= -_ —- ft 
naturally caused OTAVE ot 


became the organ of the public feelings. As the highest court of 
law in the kingdom, it was the duty and right of this august 
body to register the royal decrees. But they were not a repre- 
entative or a legislative assembly, nor was there a shadow of a 


pretence for their claim to discuss and to reject. Although one 
in sympathy with any attempt to curtail the 
arbitrary power of the sovereign, it is evident that no permanent 


1 the action of a body like the Parliament. 


cannot help a certa 


rd coulda result fron 


They 


: had no roots in the nation ; and, although the nobility 
ight for a time countenance them, nothing could really be 
further from the wish of the heads of the great houses of France 


than to admit plebeians to a share in the government of the country. 


The division of classes in France at this period, and the utter selfish- 
ness of the aristocracy, precluded any end but the one which 
was eventually reached under Louis XIV. However, the claims 
of the Parliament were supported by the people of Paris, and were 
stoutly maintained by the sturdy lawyers in defiance of the Court. 
The arrest of a president of one of the tribunes brought about the 


famous day of the barri ades, In a few hours 


['welve hundred and sixty barricades had risen in the capital; 
they were rapidly built up with barrels filled with earth, logs, flag- 
stones, heavy ams, old furniture, and paving-stones. In the midst 
of these formidable erections, a narrow wicket, sufficiently large to 
admit of the passage of one person, was left, which aperture was 


defended by chains. The barricades were manned by hundreds of 


citizens, armed with muskets and pikes, who sallied from their 
houses at the sound of the tocsin—that well-known signal of sedition. 
Swarms of the lower kind of rabble clustered on and around the 


barricades, cheering the citizens. Several of these barricades were 


twenty feet hig! Altogether, a hundred thousand men were under 
arms to rescue M. Broussel, and to vindicate the authority of the 
Parliament.”’ 

As we read M Freer’s graphic account of the street 
fichting. of the general turbulence, of the mob violence which 


marked this crisis, we cannot help being reminded of similar 
which long afterwards occurred in the same streets, 
and which are more familiar to English readers. The end of it 
was that the Queen had to yield, to give up M. Broussel, and to 
issue an edict materially diminishing the power of the Crown, 
both in reference to arbitrary taxation and arbitrary arrests. 
Peace, however, was by no means established. The excitement 
in the capital was constantly renewed by the shameful acts of 
Anne was almost reduced to the state of a prisoner in 

her own palace. Ribald ballads and songs, in which her name 
and that of Mazarin was coupled together, were sung about the 
streets, and it was soon plain that war must shortly break out 
again on one side or the other. Anne took the initiative. The 
great Condé, who had just returned from the brilliant campaign 
which resulted in the signature of the Peace of Westphalia, pro- 
mised to reduce the rebellious city to obedience. Confident on 
such support, the Queen hastily left the city, while her generalissimo 
collected his troops. On the other hand, the nobility who had 
formed the party of les importants rushed to the assistance of the 
city of Paris. Under the name of a struggle for liberty, they saw 
once more a chance of gratifying their ambition and greed. La 
Fronde was formed. For some weeks the city held out against the 
blockade of Condé’s forces. But the attempts which the citizens 
and their noble allies made to raise a force capable of taking the 
field was absolutely contemptible. The nobles and the members 
of the Parliament were constantly quarrelling ; and their ill-assorted 
alliance was finally broken up when the latter discovered the 
existence of a traitorous intrigue between Spain and the leaders of 
La Fronde. There was no alternative but surrender, which Anne 
alarmed by the attitude of Spain—granted on tolerable condi- 
For a time there was at least the outward appearance of 
tranquillity. But Anne soon began to groan under the tyranny 
of Condé. Great in the field, Condé was great nowhere else. He 
was infirm of purpose, suspicious and morose in temper, rapacious 
of power, capricious in the highest degree, and subject to bursts of 
passion, 1n which he lost all control over his actions. The Queen 
at length found her condition so intolerable that she arrested the 
Prince, confined him, his brother, and brother-in-law in the Castle 
of Vincennes, and renewed relations with the nobles who were 
lately in arms against her. The party of Condé— whose arbitrary im- 
prisonment was deeply resented both by the people and the Par- 
liament of Paris—however, proved too powerful to be overborne, 
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ion of th 
was ulti 


especially as it was now strengthened by the access 
Duc d’Orleans, the late King’s brother. The Queen 
mately compelled to release the Prince and even to part with 
Mazarin for atime. She did not, however, thus gain tranquillity. 
The divisions between the different parties became more bitter 
than ever, and when the m LJOrity of Louis XIV. (in the fourteenth 
year of his age) was proclaimed on the 6th September, 

kingdom was on the ve rge of civil war. From the great cere- 


monial which marked the King’s accession, Condé was absent 
He was garrisoning his castles and collecting his forces. Here, 
however, for the present, Miss Freer stops, and we must perfor 
stop with her. We trust, however. that she does not intend to 
rest finally from her labours until she has completed the life o 
Anne of Austria. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT FOR ENGLISH READERS 

Wiru this volume end Dr. Alford’s labours n } ! r a 
New Testament calculated to enable the mere Envlish reader 
to catch as closely as | ssible the spirit and meaning of the 
Greek original. Whether he has succeeded or not in the attempt, 
the verdict of public opinion must decide ; but, for reasons which 
we gave in our review of a former volume of the work, we are not 
confident as to the result. A rare combination of qualities is 
necessary in him who would successfully undertake and accomplish 
such a task. He must bea perfect Greek scholar; but that very 


qualification will sometimes prevent his having a clear concept 


of the wants of his read rs, and make | n overload his I lent 
with superfluous matter of but little interest to them. Kt | n 


readers, moreover, are of many kinds, an 
notes, which is very wholesome intellectual : 
be very indigestible for another which requires the “ sincere milk 
the Word.” For the higher order of English paterfamilias, » 
daily expounds the Bible to his household, for the proposed new 


lay diaconate, and for national hool sters, a full ream of 
information in notes, no doubt, is desirable; but for the pate 
familias of the ordinary type, for ladies f softer 
mental constitution, the stream must b in | l 
ties, and the notes should be short, simple, and to the point, and 


given unless where absolutely needed. Above all things, it is 


necessary that the author should not make his not ccasi 
a display of his own learning. 
Looked at in this point of view, although Dr. Alf 


likely to be a useful aid to the former class of diligent and 


responsible students, it can hardly be a New Testament for | sh 
readers of the latter class. The « lanati , though in many 
respects excellent, are encumbered with matterwhnich opscures thet! 
and which such readers neither care for nor can understand For 
instance, in his Exposition of Hebrews ii. 1—a verse wh rea 

requires to h ive only one ex pre sslon expla ne 1. vi. le St at ; 
time we should let them slip”—the Dean parades, | way of 
elucidation, no less authorities than Aristotl nd Plutare 


Theodoret and St. Chrysostom, with Cals and some modern 
commentators. What purpose does this serve but to confuse 
the explanations, and make them h 

the absurdity rise to a climax 
paterfamilias, whom he has plied with 
who knows as much of Greek as he d 
illustrations in my Greek L's stament e 
bury penned these words, he clearly forgot he was wri - 
Testament for English Readers.” We have taken the al 
example just as it turned up on opening the 
another venture with our eyes shut, we light on th 
and find the “ English reader,” who may be 
who has bought Dr. Alford’s New Testament, introduced t 
Wette, Grotius, Bede, and Huther—celebrities of whom he pro- 
bably knows as much as he does of the man in the moon. 
turn of another bundle of leaves, on ithe 999th page we fall in 
“the most recent commentator Diisterdieck ;” on anothe 
Delitzsch, and on the one opposite that with Estius 
almost every where the book is opened. Now all this 
good for the critical scholar, and in Dr. Alford’s Greek Testament ; 
but of what use can it be in one intended for Br Jones, and 
Robinson, practical men, who want Dr. Alford to tell them, as briefly 
as possible, the meaning of such a w * the 


. 
when 


volume, 


a devout costermonyg 


may be very 
] wn, 
i 


rd in su ‘h & passage ot the 


Authorized Version? In these days, when long-winded explanations 
are as distasteful as long sermons, and people insist that thought 
should be expressed with telegrammic brevity, such redundancy is 
waste of time, of type, and of treasure. The Dean has, in fact, 
carried too much of the substance and style of the notes to his 
Greek Testament into this English one, in apparent forgetfulness 


] 


that he was no longer addressing the critical ir. This is one 
of the greatest faults of Dr. Alford’s work, for which, however, this 


much can be said in extenuation—that the same mistake has been 
made by all expositors who" have preceded him. The problem 
of a New Testameut for English readers, in fa t, has yet to b 
solved. 

The new translation of the Greek original, printed in parallel 


columns with the Authorized Version, next claims our attention, 
being the most interesting part of the work. 

the substance of the Comment ry. It is but justice 
this version has m ny merits, in virtue of which it 


and containing besides 


to 


say toa 
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nxious to understand 


the New Testament, and is prepared to bes 
the study. grave defects which shou 


useful aid to the English reader who is really : 
} ‘ » +s 
yw time 


But there are d be notices 
The renderings are, with a few exceptions, literally correct 

very many places, either from too exact a following of the Greek 
idiom, or from too much importance being attached to the dis- 


tinctions of the Greek tenses, or from a failure in selecting the bes 
. wenbe s 
il VIALS 


but in 


; 


English word, Dr. Alford has produced sentences whi very 
harshly on the ear when read beside the Authorized Version. A 
inst ince, we take the passage alr dy referred to (Heb. ii. 1). Ur. 
Alford clearly shows that the word rendered “| hem slip” 
rapappvapey in the Greek) should be “ let them float past ;” ar 
yet his translation of the verse is—‘‘ Therefore we ought to give 
the more earnest heed to the things which we have heard 


be diverted from them.” It requires but little reflection t 


“to be diverted,” which we have marked above in italics, and “ to 
float past” are very different things, and that the thought whicl 
was in the Apostle’s mind could have been more accurately and 
more elegantly expressed by saying “ lest we drift away from the 
In truth, the old translators caught the meaning better than Dea 
Alford has, when they wrote “ let them lip ” +» for tl 1 clear 
that of floating past some object that eludes one’s grasp, and 
thus “slips” from him. In the same way is the opening verse of 


the Epistle spoiled in 
NS and in 


being rendered—“ God, having in 


divers manners spoken 


i > 
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ed ; next compare it 


1 the author | 
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accuracy of translation ; and then state his opinion : was it worth 
while, for the sake of giving the words we have ital l an aoris 
meaning, to produce such a piece of mongrel English as asubstitu 
for a translation that is really both accurate and elegant‘ Oth 


: er 

instances of the good and elegant rendering of 

Version being unnecessarily spoiled, are neither few nor! 
/ 


Take ior example Heb. vi. ie whicl 


| ] . ‘| saat 

Alford :—“ Leaving discourse concerning the beginning of Unhrist, 
< ° 99 , . 9 } »} 

let us go on to perfection.” Would not any ordinary reader, wo 


had not 


bes D tol l the meaning of the passage I | re, be ju tine l 
in supposing 


that it was the eternal 


Apostle was ‘‘ discoursing” about Could we collect from t! 
words that St. Paul really meant to say, *‘ Leavin nsideration 
the first principles of Christ, or of Christian iife, let us go 

to perfection ?” which is much the same as the old ti vnsiat 
expressed. Again, in James i. 8, it was a mistake of Dr. Alford to 
retain the word ** double minded man” of th Luthor 1 Vers 
and not say. “*a man divided between two motives is unstable in 

his ways,” which is clearly the thing intended. Then, as 
James 1. 26, it is strange that, after having bes ) u( ib 


aorists in the llth verse, he should here neglect the 
“ Tf any man among you, 
heart, thinketh he! 
Authorized 


parth ples, and not translate the passage 
not bridling his tongue, but deceiving his 
religious,” which is really an improvement on the 
V ersion. 
But strangest of all is Dean Alford’s adherence t 

hat d:a0jxy is correctly rendered “testament” in six ' 
(15—20) of the ninth chapter of Hebrews, alt h everywhere 
else in that epistle it clearly bears the sense of v = 
We do not except Hebrews vii. 22, where “testament 15 a 
used ; 
from Ww 
those in the ninth chapter, that the Apostle “ is speaking 


, 


the opinion 


verses 


houg 
‘covenant. 

. . } sc ov?) nT 
that is part of one and the same mistake, as is eviden 
iat the Dean says of the connection between this verse ane 


for : 
rhat A 
there ol 
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‘ = . . ‘ , 
» same thing as nere. Now, ] OKING at thi matter 1n a pialD 
. . . 7°" } | } ° 
, 1t 18 really incredible that a word on which the main argu 
nt of the epistle is based, occurring seventeen times in it, and 
T? 


ch, in all the pk 


y \ y 


ices where it is used, both before and al 


Hebrews 1X. L5 20, carries the meani o 
, ata critical point of the reasoning, make a sudd: bound to 
very different one. This is incredible ; but it becomes altogether 
.dmissible when we find that one of the pl t} 20th 
verse, 1n which “ testament” is fast 1 cia I yn 
f 2 covenant :— Behold the blood of the covenant which the Lord 
n made with you,” WC. So untenable has tl opinion becom«s 
that Dr. Bloomfield opp sed it in his Greek Testament, 
1 the weight of modern authority is altogeth mn | 1 
[his expositor alleges that “‘ the sense formerly ascribe l to é:aP nen, 
4. isnow generally rejected as involvin ymething like an 
) . ‘ 
rdity.” ‘This, indeed,” he says, “is so plain that no expositors 
f any note now contend for th ise testa t throug! the 
ave How the b rdin te cla ises are tT i rena lit may 
isv task to determine ; but, whatever these renderings are 
be, they must be consistent with the notion ofa nt. The 
difficulty is in the sixteenth verse % yaro) 
/ eoVat T Gt It nas tl batinss ‘ 
word here 1 t der rt r, that fter 
ref to whi the trans! I id 1 they 
t b the term into | ny he | 
1S, Bishop | lf tl ' 
I 
ind you f ’ 
int, tl utter 1 
rms of ratifying ¢ venants. In lr Opini n, th ! { f 
‘tent explanation to be given of the term, namel, 8 
victim sacrificed, whose death is ¥ ry to the ition of 
mpact High author can | f 
torny + , na f f ] t ‘ 
L} LULis ‘ A AALLS q 
? + 4 f 4 7 ’ x | ‘ 4 
r t n. As t y tt Alford 
i | 
part 
tJ hould ve 
ire ior I g 1b W 
IE MARCHESA GIULIA FA ry] 
: P the thor t Lar ’ 
G ila I yilettl, Vv he I host | \ ot } 
tute i the b ot ‘ | ied { I l i 
1. though un ce uly, t rf t \ , , 
bardo- Venetia. He was arre 1 | ne I I ed 1n 
" Ll d inveoDsS, and not rel sea uulll J | en ll I vyiand 
7 CA ensively known \ the ‘ ‘ | ii Ai ‘ 
Prison a toucl r a I 7 
n polit 1 who dev i t 
land in t irk lays of It 
ha ( not a i rh to see t ‘ af 
3 oft tne onee! | 3 ‘ | ‘ 
e then have resulted 1 e freed ' 
which has d so 0 1 for civil a Dp 
therto so little for itself. That he would ever have « ed 
hy great results in the polit al world is doubtful I I ( 
ve been a weak though an exceed I gly ladle h ira | 
3s too closely allied with “the Church” in his rl rious V vs to 
ve harmonized with recent movements in Italy. Nevertheless, 
was a man who will always be respected by his « rymen as 
. sufferer in the cause of opposition to the Austrians In the 
lume which Lady Georgiana Fullerton has translated, Silvio 
Pellico touches but slightly on politics, but devot 1imself to 
ron lin r the benevolent deeds of a kind neartead an | St lf 


T 


rificing lady, the Marchesa Giulia Fal etti. He was for several 


years very intimate with the Marchioness, whom he served as her 


tary, and in whose house he died ; and he drew up bis memoi: 
rom time to time, intending the notes which he thus produced to 


ised at a future period as materials for a more elaborate work 
other hand. His tribute to the virtues of the Mar 
mess was published thirty days after the death of the latter, 


some 
is now presented in an English dress by Lady Georgia 

erton. 

[he Marchesa, though the wife of an Italian, 
in. Mademoiselle Jul 
hter of the Marquis E 
ir to be a lineal de 

monthe 27th of June, 1785, in the old castle of Ma 


La Vendée. The Marquis, her father, 


- 


scendant of the great Colbert She was 
vrier, 


+h loyalist, 


Who in the davs of the R public was obliged to emigrate, returning 
France, however, after the establishment of the Empire by 


Napoleon. Though tolerated by the 


military chief, he never forsook the cause of the Bourb 


Government of the creat 


ns, and 


ia was brought up in all the traditions of the old 1 She 
itried the Marchese Tancredi Falletti di Barolo, a nobleman of 


h Empire. 
the 


lmont, which at that time forme d part of the ren 
‘he marriage being a childless one seems to have turned 
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The Life of the Marchesa Giulia Falletti di Barolo Reformer of t Terin 
; Ons. By Silvio Pellico, Author of ‘‘ Le Mie Prig l. rom the al by 
“ady Georgiana Fullerton, London: Bentley. 
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of both husband and wife to works of charity and reli- 
became known throughout their neighbourhood for 
th which they relieved the necessities of the deserv- 


A rather striking circumstance first drew the attention 


th uchts 
gion, and they 


the kindness wi 


ing p or, 


of the Marchesa to the condition of criminals in prison. One day 
in Easter week, she fell in with a procession coming out of the church 
of St. Augustine, in Turin. The sacrament was being carried to a 


k person ; and while the Marchesa was on her knees during the 


chant ng, sne neard voice trom me shut-up place behind her, 
n Viaticum, but soup, | want!” Turning 
ind, she discovered that the words proceded from one of the 
of the senatorial prison. ined leave to 

enter the confines, with the intention of bestowing an alms on the 
that his irreverence proceeded from simple 
The prisoner, however, continues the account given by 
0, “was not hungry, but only irreligious. There were 
thers shut with him in the same dark and nolsome room. 
were all laughing, screaming, and more like wild 

beasts tl W hen she came near them, they seemed, 


She obt 


] . thir : 
el inking 


singing, 


in human beings. . 


however, somewhat abashed, and with a kind of respect restrained 
rv erations, and received in silence the alms she gave them, 


lam isual, for more.” Having gone through 
the men’s prison, she visited that part of the building where the 


: n were confined. The sanitary arrangements here were very 
had: tl y. ill-lighted and ill-ventilated, the prisoners clothed 
rags, and the entire arrangements marked by an utter want of 


leadis a species of anarchy. The money which the 
tched women was fought for savagely, 

by hungry dogs ; 
returned to her home with a heavy 
' ed a desire to visit the prison again ; but it 
would seem that at first her husband objected, and not unnaturally, 


} 


the p f nof a bone w uld be contested 


re of such an undertaking being perilous to her health. 

For aw ubmitted ; but, subsequently, on the advice of her 
nf r, sh iid a second visit secretly, resolving to inform her 
family of t fact afterwards, and, if they still persisted in their 
( ) n, to ve up pl iltogether. She } ined the Con- 


yternity of Mercy, and, after some difficulty, obtained permission 
h t isoners, in order that she might 
to bear upon them the moral and religious influences by 


1e hoped nce to ameliorate their condition and to reform 
Line nat é 

3 wn & t the poor creatures, and they seemed 

tou il at her accepting this condition. Each prisoner 

has 1 to decla he had not for her part committed any fault, 

. 1 of a f sccusation. The Marchesa profes:ed not 

to W to hear anything that point, and to bo ready to take their 

! t ranted, having no desire (she said) but to soften their 

rows them well as she could. They asked if she 

yney. She promised clothes to those who would 

ive well, and added a few words about resignation 

and ti livine consolations promised to the afflicted. ‘O, she is 

( t h,’ some of them exclaimed, and, going away, began to 

1s id 3 they coul 1 to drown her voice She withdrew with 

ke who remained into an adjacent room which was used as an 

mary, and closed the door. After a while, the singers got tired of 

ynd it ( ty induced them to open the door and 

( . 1 them she did not wish to interfere with their 

f quite understood that they must be in want of 

re ition, t that she hoped they might by degrees find out that 

t} re o r and better ways of raising their spirits than by noisy 

‘ rations The first day she employed in conversing with them 


wing some comiorts on the 81 


*k. The care she took always 


to speak in a low voice and a quiet manner gradually established 
greater silence. The most certain way of obtaining a hearing from 
persons in the habit of screaming is to lower one’s own voice rather 


than to try to raise it above theirs. 

* Sometimes the Marchesa was detained in the prison longer than 

» had intended. The keepers, whom she requested to let her out 
at a particular hour, often pretended to forget the time, in order to 
induce her by this annoyance to give up her visits. But she per- 
severed, saying with the Apostle, ‘ I can do everything through Him 
sho strengthens me.’ They persisted in making her wait beyond the 
n ent fixed for her departure, and though the heat in that place was 


overpowering, she never showed the prisoners any other feeling but 
that of one of pleasure in prolonging her stay amongst them. But she 


took care, however, not to be detained beyond the time when her 
domes duties claimed her presence at home. An old servant used 
LO I 
1 + +] lila aa eae pt. tL al . 
Havit y Spent three or four successive days secretly in the prison, 


, 


he told her friends what she had done, and asked them whether 
any respect the They eould not say that she 
was, and permitted her to continue her visits. Thenceforward she de- 
ed her time to the tuition of the female prisoners, and her patience, 
appear to have had an 
ng the rough and brutalized natures of 
by whom surrounded. Many of the women became 
exceedingly attached to her, and after a time materially aided in 
work of conversion and tuition. She also communicated with 
‘ities, and caused the introduction into the prison of 
leed, to have been a worthy 


e was in worse. 


. } 

ness, firmness, and good example 
‘ 

rable effect 1n soften! 


she was 


val is reforms. ~ ie ms, in 


own Mrs 


unterpart of our Fry, and other admirable women of 
the same philanthropic « haracter. From the senatorial prison she 
tended her labours to other gaols, everywhere bestowing not 
erely money, but care and attention. The results appear to have 
been of the happiest kind, and, however much we may disagree 


with the Marchesa’s extreme Roman Catholicism, it would be the 
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grossest and the poorest bigotry to deny either the ad :irable 
nature of her motives, or the excellent effect of her ministration 
among the depraved inmates of the Turin prisons. She acted 
the utmost courage and benevolence also during the dreadful out 
break of cholera Piedmont in the year 1835. Both she and 
Pellico, however, were ultra Papists, and we could certainly well 


, , | 
spare a little of t] 


with 


| : : q thynart ++ 
» overllowing pletism of t ne apparent througho 


this volume, In the face of so 1 wich obvious sincerity, 1 ] im- 
possible to make any serious ol jection . but the man f 
—and that rather frequently—has somewhat the « ( int. 


We impute this, however, to the mere 
ge on all occasions, and not to ny col clous desire to pro- 
duce an effect. The Marchesa was in truth a Legitimist and 
Ultramontanist of the most confirmed kind, and nothing can be 
more lamentable than the political and religious meditat 

(mixed, we cannot but think, with a little perso il vanity, as 
where she writes, ** 1 am a Christian and a Vendéan, and nothu 


shall move me an inch from what I consider to be my po 

. . . ‘ : | { 4 A 7 
tained in the extracts from her lette t the end of ft 
“TT am aware.” she writes, “that the liberti f the G 


Church warrant resistance to the decrees of the Index ; at . 
so several Frenchmen have told me; but, for my part, I look upon 
those liberties as an infringement of the fourth Commandment” 
(the fifth in our version). ‘The Church is our mother, and we 
should respect all her decisions. J love submi It gives 


strength to my weakness.” Such a person may, by virtue of a 
noble nature, be an admirable philanthro} but she i ly a 
very bad politician. 

The Marchio after establishi: veral charitable and 
religious institutions, and making herself universally b 
on the 20th of January, 1864, in the seventy-ninth year of her 
age. She had long been a widow, and, like most old people, had 


survived the friends of her youth and of her middle lif 


NEW 





NOVELS.* 


“ Mirk Apsey ”’ disappoints us ; it is not eq 
novels which preceded it from the same pen. Writers like tl 
author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd ” and “ The Clyffords of Clyff 
who have rapidly acquired popularity, are continually haw 
the fear of losing the pl ices they ] 


turning their eyes towards their study wal in the rear that they 
may find the terrific words “ Out of sight out of mind” written 
there in letters of fery warning. ‘To the pop ilar nove inxiou 
for the maintenance of his re putation, the homely proverb 
which exhorts the prudent to ‘‘make hay while thé n shin 

becomes apparently an injunction as forcible as a Median law, 
and unfortunately, in a large number of 

making quite independently of the condition of the grass. In the 


present case it was not half ready f . ’ i 
speaking, “ Mirk Abbey” is a work only half designed—a sort of 
sketch which the author has hastily elaborated, until he has given 
it something of the appearance of a 
none of the original crudities of drawing and co) position have 


been rectified. The central idea of the ry by no 

one, though it turns upon the well-worn piv t of biga y; but 
author's method of handling it displays singular want of p 

The lineaments of three out of four of his main chara 
are those of persons obviously intended to do ill deeds ; but they 
are made to do and say the vi ry reverse of what is required to 
make them self-consistent. All through the book. thes larkly- 


suggestive persons seem to be on the point of doing something of 
@ sensational nature, but they never do anything of the sort 

their author were never able to “screw his ci urage to the stick 
ing-place.” The most promising character, from whom the reader 
is led to expect something very terrible will come—a ruffian of 
the loudest tongue and wildest brandy-drinking capacity—turns 
out to be as mild and sentimental a dummv ' duty as 
“the dying brigand” in a wax-work show. Mrs. Jarley would 
have blushed to exhibit such a limp impostor. This person’s name 
is Ralph Gavestone. Years before the opening of the story, when 
a rough, reckless coastman, he had married a young peasant girl 


as ul 


as ever did 


while a charge of poaching with violence was hanging over him. 
To escape the toils of the law, he and | young wife set sail for 
America, but the hip in whi h thev t k their passage w is wrecked. 


Both were saved, but each supposed the other to have been drowned. 
The husband found his way to Cal fornia, 

herself a widow, married an amiable baronet who had fallen 
in love with her. Thirty years pass ; “ my lady ” has two grown-up 
sons, and her husband, the amiable baronet. has in | 
grave, when, one Christmas-eve, the voice of a man singi1 
men a Christmas carol under the window of “ my lady’s ” chamber, 
startles her exce: dingly. The voice is that of one Derri: k, she is 
told ; but her suspicion, and that of the reader, suggests the true 
state of the case: Derrick is Ralph Gavestone. A subsequent meeting 
of the two over the grave of the late amiable baronet puts the matter 


] ] : 
eleving 


] } 
iong deen in his 


y with other 


e = : : , . 
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beyond doubt, and leaves the lady in a very uncomforta 

tate of mind with regard to her position and that of her sons, 
Then Derrick finds out that his wife lived to 
bigamy. Whereupon he storms very much in the fashion 
of Ancient Pistol, vows dreadful vows of vengeance, goes one night 


to “ my lady’s rets drunk, and, on his way 


was not drowned, but 
commit 


house to expose her, 







| 
nowhere in particular, is caught by the sail of a windmill, and 
badly mauled that after linger ng long enough to g 
pp rtunity of 11D I ) l F'ré h 
waiting upon him with « nti Lj 
di his last words to hi rhe pt eI lil 
may avail nothing, Lucy, | t least they « lo no | ( 
Sir Richard—y : ' God bless Master Walter’s | 
face! God bless Miss Letty That’s what I said on Cl 
with Steve and the rest of them, not ] vl w) | spol 
1] , for are they 1 my | 3 di ( 
} = V | wit ! K “1 ] \ ' é 
Ancient P | to} Her lawful | 
iblis! é I ful ( 
Lace f he 1 | I it | 
t t, witl ( p of a confident 
friendly 1 not t scrupulous di her 
own keepir \ 1 venial imposition” | ted t 
“Dear lady,” says the doctor, “if any | in b 
bettered by the discl you hint y! 
l by ¥ tice , : 
I W ! 
but down t 
bur H 
cept t t M 
L pe f ed 
untry. If 1 Lisgar Lp 
ink it 1 ty to ex] wl] 


















ir trv of tl W | ] 8) 

ire auiite I nat i 

l 

ve ar reatly deceived, will p fe 
I ent n lw n y ? I 
of |} $ pr ‘ 

+} rt | 

I i r Ul is re [ Black I 

) Lv ti > pr n 
, - } con 
He } | ery ‘ t i 
0 | a y if i 1] t} toy eY v + 

1; + . + 

p ing t} ,«F ny 1 W ] ed < ? 

to na w ' pre ent nove tt pa i tw " i 

ite and free m exa ration. The scene is 1 in Glasg 

i the ] Lod otf t to ist prev { nat Ame! 
1" I ] ie pel I vi I Y l lx 

t ha recently b 

il { ng to x é e | 

I snes the one tobacco merci unts, the ther ret lL me el 
; _ . i } eny ile ¢ ; le? . ry) } 
the for r looking down grandly upon the latter he hei 

yi I r la 1) an neress, named Erskine, who 5 GCI ea 
Ra Vy, out at the same time 1s beloved DY John Nia rian 

. + > _f ] , r hs . . 
mercers son. [t is the life-long consta y of this young mal 





never re ted, fr which the title of the story is deriv: Angu 
Ramsey has entered the and, instead of marrying Miss 
Erskine, has fallen in love with Violet Macfarlane, with whom | 
elopes. In the sufferings of this young wife—for she finds that her 
husband is a scamp—the strongest interest of the story will b 
found. The Ramseys fall from their high estate, and the Ma 
farlanes rise in fortune. Miss Erskine is drowned, and her un- 
accepted lover—though he marries—holds to her mew ry with “A 
Life’s Love.” Throughout, the writing is marked by grace and 
power ; the characters are real human beings, and ec 
healthy sympathy; and the sufficiently interesting 
attract the reader’s attention, and to satisfy it. 

Mr. Frederick Sheridan, the author of “Shot! or 
Seat at Drymont,” 


, 





army, 













mmana 





story is 





the Ghost’s 





takes his time about his work. If we remem 


rightly, it is upwards of a year 





6s 


since his Cecil Forrester” w 





Indeed, from a statement made in the co 
lt appears that the story was design¢ 
many years ago. Upon the whole, it does not 


+ 


given to the public. 





of the present work, 
executs 1. 
any stril 







king advance. The plot is extremely melodramatic, a 
not in the least new. As the reader might expr t from thi 
plosive character of the title, murder plays a part in the st 
which is not wanting in ingenuity of construction. 
hours may be worse spent 
volumes to which Mr. Sheridan has 
limited his narrative. 

Many years ago, “Lord B.....m” made something of 
hit with his novel of “* Masters and Workmen ;” he has not 
been equally fortunate with the work more recently produced 
“Uncle Armstrong” will not bring him any great accession Of 
popularity. It by no means lacks cleverness, but it is terribly 
long winded ; one volume, at least, out of the three, might have 
been pared from it with advantage. The central incident is that 0! 
a rich old fellow being held in a sort of durance by a family 0! 
genteel rogues, who rob him under pretence of serving him, and g° 
to great lengths for the purpose of isolating him from his re latives. 
We will only hint that the evil-doers are not permitted to triumph 













than in galloping throug! 


modestly and 
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heir wickedness, and that virtue is properly rewarded with an 
ptable share of rich “ Uncle Armstrong’s” worldly goods and 

I essions. Without being what we can call a “good novel,” 
“Lord B...... m’s” latest book is certainly a long way from 
ng the worst that will be “ strongly recommended” over the 

f the circulating libraries by the sea-side this vacation 

‘‘ Silas the Conjurer” is a book for boys, and not one of the best 

k l Mr. J 3 Greenwood writes with a facil y fatal ti 
haracter of many of his books. He gives h elf no time t 

Starting with an idea, frequently a good one, he sets to 

make a book, without pausing to consider the best 1 le of 

m] ing the end determined on. Usually he writes twice 


h as he would: write if he worked with greater carefuln 


ad written five chapters, filling filty-two pages of ! 


, ll appears to have crossed his mind that sgme ot 


5 think it was ti for him to begin his story 
4 | 
O} x of his sixth chapter, which led 
. ri 
» | dashingly aking « ple f1 
few English storywrights, I 
1e considerabie time ago. [hen he es n to SAY 
it may , | ted that 16 18 altogether unseamaniike to con 


rigana ft your crait before you know whether she Wl 


is very true.’ Very true, indeed ; but what 1s the 


. not to f ip ple i Chere is pienby 
| tl O ror As a wi le, | yvever, 
a 7 “<4 - 
| f | yi | *t 1 
it i} I made 
KARLY POPULAR POETRY OF ENGLAND 
I La ili ( I head of eat I \ 
n ed |i books 1 pam phi nici co 
t wl some f re time may prove 
\ Macaulay giv the most fee 
\ i t If century A bad edi [a 
Ly | \ readall f lo ma rip hu ll 
y | I 1 leave to disembarrass himself of all the 
( | i nate | he wouid carce kno ner t 
‘4 i | Ul is ( Lhe tol » il | le] 
y rature, even W 1 Seemingly Wo! é Wi 
i } l \ l pre l lragment | nt llLtYV 1 \ 
i late L I of this kind has peen I ne ¢ 
lection and publication of early English literature, of which many 
\ rema ha thus been OD! J to | b, il ch tl 
ulled si t ha ften been so promiscuous that v inn 
p g whether sol ‘f the manuscripts might not have been 
I] nD neil old o] ylon I} idea must trike ny on 
not a id partizan of whatever is old for the mere sake 
juity, as he puts down the four volumes of early English 
try llected by Mr. Hazlitt. Here is the labour of a most 
kj litor who has been well through the field ; and what 
[In the whole fifty-seven pieces, probably “* The N 
, , Ma iS tn 0 J p em ina strict sense, ~~ The » i lure Ol L WwW 
[he Battle of Agincourt,” and still more our old friend 
Bell,” are ballad pieces of some merit, though properly the 
rat a metrical romance. Some few other poems are 
y ol careful reading. This can scarcely be said of the 
ries of enchantment, which read like a poor 
f the poorest tales in “‘ The Thousand gnd One Nights.” 


there are a few religious poems that are not devoid of merit, in 
utter if not in style. Then come the satires on the follies of the 
Ludor fashionables, for which we admit that we care very little. 
israeli, in his “‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ has told us much better 
ry of that epidemic of vanity. These poems have really 
interest but as showing that the less wit there is in satire the 
re coarseness ; and Tudor coarseness, unrelieved by wit, is the 
riest reading possible. So much for our disappointment. It 
snter to speak of the merits of the editor, who has done his 
present these uncouth old Englishmen’s writings in an 

| intelligible form. 
i ballad of “‘ Adam Bell” is the best in the collection. Ws 
*Unevy Chase” is excluded as a border ballad ; ub, h id il 
ere. it would not have weakened our interest in its mor 
y neighbour. It is, indeed, precisely to this quality of home- 
that the interest of “‘ Adam Bell” isdue. As “ Chevy Chase” 
Sir I nilip Sidney, ‘Adam Bell” must have been to the 
f the age when the outlaw had not yet degenerated 
acher. And it is a delightful ballad. The interest is 
tained, and you never doubt that you are mght in 
ympathy to the interesting outlaws, whose reform at 
ives 3 on thoroughly satisfied. A correct text of so good 
1 is a valuable ac juisition, and any one who compares 
Hazlitt’s with the common form of the poem, Ritson’s, can see 
nh it galns both in clearness and character. Ritson’s text 
LVS inte lligible ; but it is made far more faulty by the addi- 
f clumsy modernisms, which have found their way in through 
nee, want of care, or editorial conceit, and which give the 


iad alm 8t an alr ot 8p lriousness. Thus, for 
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verses make one expect a worthy description of this great English 
victory ; t when we come to the actual account of the action, we 
find but a lew lines, as lf the most Important part of the poem had 
dropped out. It is almost like Macaulay’s “ Armada,” a fine pro- 
to a drama never written, and, like Macaulay, the writer, 

had it not been for some caprice, would have described the event 
well as he did what led to it. 


Besides the ballads, there are some political pieces that deserve 

idy. Complaints of bad government were natural enough under 
Henry VIII. The long Wars of the Roses had left the country 
exhausted ; the avarice of Henry VII. and waste of Henry VIII. 


st have further impoverished it ; and the growing mistrust of 


the clergy must have added to the national discontent. Probably, 
one of the most curious instances of this feeling is the versification 
of a passage in Sir John Mandeville’s travels, describing an inter- 
view with the Sultan of Egypt, in which that Mohammedan 
overeign let his English guest know what report he had from his 
emissaries of the bad government and worse manners of Christian 
ates, and told him it was for these evils that the Mohammedans 
were allowed to rule States once belonging to the Christians. The 
object of the versifier, who wished to popularise this curious 
le, was like Swift’s when he kes the Brobdignag sovereign 
as described to him by 

Gulliver; and it might be thought that Sir John Mandeville himself, 
yy a kind of patriotic fraud, invented the story as a warning to 
Ul tian potentates. Lt 3, however, rather curious that the 
in who entertained Mandeville was a sort of Eastern political 
shed by great perse- 
cutions of the Christians in whose favour he exerted himself with 


la 


n 
ridicule the political condition of England 
| 


The attacks on the Roman Church are not deficient in 
shrewdness, but show little polish. The other side does not 
seem to have been as strong in defence, if we may judge from 
the one instance—“ The Pore Helpe”—here printed. The satires 

L 3 1. r 


on dress are chiefly interesting to historians, who, however, will 
certainly gain more for their purpose from the prose writings 


of the same age. Their chief merit lies in their titles. “ Pleasant 
() Lippes for upstart newtan xl d Ge ntle women , h is an attractive 


ound, but it leads to nothing but a coarse tirade. Like all the 

f the class, it is directed wholly against women, whereas men 
were quite as outrageous 1n their dre Ss, and, to our modern think- 
ig, I ir less excusably. There is : certain curiosity in the identity 
of some of the Elizabethan extravagances with cur own, as though 


i? 
Li 


follies, like comets, returned in fixed cycles; but it is equally 
apparent in the far more agreeable pictures of our beruffed and 
more than crinolined ancestors. The general impression these 
satires leave on our mind is not a very pleasant one of the manners 
of the fine old English gentleman who, the reader may remember, 
was a courtier of the English-hearted but not very refined last of the 
Tudors. 

As we do not like the matter of these pages, taken as a whole, 
we are unwilling to say.much by way of criticism of the manner 
of their editing. But we must complain of accuracy carried to the 
pitch of writing “ Much Adoe about Nothing.” It is probably 
necessary to copy all the misspelling of your ancient writer ; but to 
ro the length of citing the old Shakespearian titles is putting too 
ine a point upon it. We expect to see Mr. Hazlitt in Lincoln’s- 
Inn-fields in asad coloured doublet discoursing pleasantly with 
certain grave clerks concerning late disturbances brought about by 
lewd persons contumaciously setting themselves up against the 
Queen's Council. 

The work reminds us of another play of Shakespeare’s- 

“ Love’s Labour Lost.” It is a pity to see so much learned pains 
estowed upon unworthy materials. If Mr. Hazlitt had chosen the 
ix or eight good pieces in the work, and made one volume of them, 

ild have been welcome ; but this raking together of all the 
popular rubbi h of three or four hundred years ago is a mistake, 
e good English books badly edited, or not to be had in 
handy « ditions. W hat is more, there are whole fields of literature 
unknown to English readers which so thorough a student could 
easily attempt. One would think that there was n thing left in 
‘nt or manuscript but the refuse of English literature, if indeed 
much of it is literature in any true sense of the term. We arestill 
in want of an English grammar and dictionary, which any one of 
these “ learned and painful” editors could do better than it has 
vet been done, though but one living scholar could really accom- 


plish su sh l labour to our satisfacti ms we need scarcely name the 
first editor of “‘ Syr Gawayne.” 
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AN ESSAYIST AMONG THE SPINDLES.* 


THESE two volumes contain eighteen essays, the earliest of them 
dating as far back as the year 1848. They appeared originally in 
Fraser's Magazine, and it is a pity they were not suffered to remain 
in decent obscurity. They range over a dreary monotony of 
subjects, unrelieved by any grace of style, though here and 
there some characteristic incident or an “ Old Joe” in a new dress 
may serve to keep the reader’s attention awake. Nothing is so 
easy as to write a modern essay. With a few quotations (which 
need not be new), and a few anecdotes (which need not be true), 
a young writer may sit down and scribble page after page of diluted 
stuff, which maiden aunts may take for profound wisdom, and 
kindly editors may admit as serviceable “ padding” into their 
columns. As “ padding,” its slipshod style and inanity of thought 
may be excellent qualities; but to print such an essay Is a 
misdemeanour, over which the critical world is far too indulgent. 
The ‘* Manchester Man’s” essays are no worse than many others, 
but they are no better. That they were written in “ over-hours, as 
a mental recreation in the midst of more severe and distracting 
duties,” is a plea ad misericordiam which ought not to be admitted : 
as well admit the excuse of the frail damsel, who pleaded, in 
mitigation of her pastor’s censure, that “the baby was such a 
small one.” If the essays are bad, no excuses can make them 
good. It is very possible that, if these essays had been read 
singly, at the rate of one a year, our opinion of them might not 
have been so severe ; but to have the same thoughts, clothed in 
the same words, continually recurring over 700 pages, is a trialof 
patience under which even the sg of Uz might have failed. 

But an educated man can hardly write two volumes without 
saying something here and there to redeem the general dulness 
of the mass. We accordingly acknowledge to have read 
with much pleasure the Manchester Man’s descriptions of the 
Lancashire operatives, and the way they live. He paints them as 
he saw them, with all their roughness—their virtues are rough as 
well as their manners ; and, though a’Tory, he is not afraid of giving 
them a £7 qualification, though he says they do not want it or 
ask for it, and would be none the better off when they got it. That 
is not the question ; the question is—Is it right or even expedient 
to deny a privilege (if you like so to call it) to a large body of 
men who are quite as well fitted to make a good use of it as those 
who already possess it? If they should have it, give it them, 

whether they ask for it or not. The essayist says that there is “a 

strong and wide-spread feeling of Conservatism” in Manchester, 


and that if vote by ballot and universal suffrage were part of our | 


constitution, that city might return two Conservative members. 
We do not go so far as that, but we believe there is a Con- 
servative power in the ballot which would astonish its supporters 
quite as much as its opponents. The steady working-man, with 
his neatly-furnished cottage and his little nest-egg in the savings 
bank, is much more Conservative than the chandler round the 
corner with whom he deals. He hopes to increase his little store 
from year to year—to rise to be a mill-owner, a manufacturer ; 
who can say where his aspirations stop? He knows how all these 
commercial princes of Manchester rose from small beginnings, and 
why should not he rise too? But he knows also that political 
agitation will not help him; it will not improve business, but check 
it rather, and if he had a vote he would vote accordingly. These 
are not-mere speculations ; we speak from actual knowledge. But 
whether the same result might be expected to any great extent in 
agg wate towns and in rural districts is quite another 
matter, because other influences come into play. The Conservative 
tendencies of wealth are very pointedly shown in the migration 
that is continually going on from the dissenting chapel to the 
church. The old folks who have achieved their fortune may be too 
old to change ; but the young ones become “ Establishmentarians” 
because it is “respectable” to be so. Be that as it may, it is an 
—— fact that the churches in Manchester have about 
doubled in number during the last fifteen years. 
Although our clerical essayist is a weak political reformer, he is 
a Radical in the changes he would work in the Church. He would 
stir up the Ecclesiastical Commissioners—and much they need it ; 
he would have more clergy, and see them better paid ; he would 
have them more learned, and recruit them from a better class. 
There is, indeed, a great falling off in the numbers applying for 
ordination, and those who do apply are of a lower grade in learning 
and social position than those who went before them. Some 
ascribe this decrease to the divisions in the Church, others to the 
bonds imposed upon the young clerics ; but it is very clear that no 
man of any brains or spirit would enter the Church unaided by 
rivate patronage, when there are so many careers open before him. 
© get good men you must give good pay, and that would easily 
be procured were there a greater equalization of incomes. It 
might not, perhaps, do to reduce them to one dead level, for a 
spirit of gambling is innate in man, and he hopes to win some of 
e large prizes. But, if society cannot be made moral by law, 
out Manchester essayist contends that it need not be made immoral 
by law, and he would regulate beer-shops and public-houses and 
Sunday trading, not sparing even the West-end club. He says 
that the enactments in our Statute-book relating to dram-shops, 
beer-houses, gin-palaces, casinos, and singing-saloons, will, fifty 
years hence, “ be looked back upon as we now regard those which 
sanctioned bull-baiting and other brutalities.” Perhaps so; but 
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people must be amused, and they are amused more innocently, 
or we will say less mischievously, in a crowded casino or music- 
hall than they would be in places where the company was smaller. 
It is a curious fact that the collective moral tone of a crowd is 
higher than the moral tone of, probably, every individual, cer- 
tainly of the majority of individuals composing it. Young mill- 
hands soon weary of evening classes and mutual improvement 
societies ; they want relief and change as muchas their betters, 
and why should they not have it? Down with the gin-palace 
by all means, but something must be put in its place, or you only 
expel one devil to make room for seven others worse than the 
first. 








GERMAN LITERATURE.* 


Ir is a characteristic feature in the intellectual activity of 
Germany that, whilst the lives of her poets have been fully 
described by her literary historians, so that even insignificant 
incidents in their careers have been chronicled, her artists have 
been so much neglected that a satisfactory biography of her 
second-best painter was, until quite recently, left unwritten. Herr 
Ulrich Hegner published about forty years ago a tolerably compre- 
hensive work on Hans Holbein ; but he was by no means fully u 
to the mark, and the state of art criticism in those days was stab 
that, even witha greater aptitude for his task, his production would 
at the present moment be obsolete. We therefore doubly welcome 
the appearance of Dr. Woltmann’s publication on the same subject, 
a thorough acquaintance with which he had previously evinced in 
the text furnished by him to the splendidly got-up “ Holbein- 
Album” published some time ago. The latter belongs to a series 
of photographic albums in which the well-known artistic firm of 
Gustav Schauer has brought before the public the works of the 
first masters. Dr. Woltmann’s text to Holbein’s masterpieces 
differs very favourably from that which usually accompanies similar 
illustrations. His remarks have a literary merit of their own, and 
give fair promise of that more elaborate work in which he was to 
treat—more Germanorum—specially and exhaustively, of the same 
subject. The first volume of this work which now lies before us, 
and which the author calls “ Holbein and his Times,” fully answers 
the expectations raised by Dr. Woltmann’s former productions. 
The first. three chapters are merely introductory. They give, be- 
sides a general account of artin Germany, a full and vivid descrip- 
tion of Augsburg, the famous town of German Renaissance, of its 
political and religious struggles, and its close relations with Italy. 
A special chapter: is devoted to “ Hans Holbein, the Father,” and 
the subsequent portion of the volume refers to “ Hans Holbein the 
Son.” We are unable to do full justice to so important a work in 
We must therefore confine our- 
selves to the simple statement that Dr. Woltmann’s production is 
worthy of the highest praise. The author’s judgment is sound and 
unbiassed, and his style very agreeable. As a further recommend- 
ation, we may mention that the numerous illustrations, several of 
which have now been published for the first time, are remarkably 
well executed, and that the book itself is beautifully produced in 
all respects. The second volume will chiefly refer to Hans Holbein’s 
activity in England. We shall then have an opportunity of ana- 
lyzing the work as a whole, and, unless its publication be too long 
deferred, we may possibly compare it—certainly not invidiously— 
with an English work on the same subject, which is, as we under- 
stand, about to appear, by Mr. Wornum. 

Hans Holbein is generally considered the painter of German 
Renaissance par excellence, for it was he who first dared “to shake 
off the fetters of mediaeval tradition, and to enter upon the new 
path,” to do which, as Dr. Woltmann asserts, even Diirer did not 
dare. Dr. Zahn, however, the author of “ Diirer’s Technology, and 
his Relation to the Renaissance,” claims a considerable share for 
Germany’s greatest painter in the cultivation and spread of the 
artistic revival in his own country. To prove this is the principal 
object of the production just named, and in so far it may be con- 
sidered as a very valuable addition to the copious “ Diirer Litera- 
ture.” We must not omit to mention, however, another interesting 
feature of Dr. Zahn’s work. It is the first which gives a full 
critical analysis of Diirer’s literary productions, showing that they 
are part and parcel of his artistic genius, and that without them 
our estimation of the latter would be incomplete. Dr, Zahn’s work 
is the result of deep critical studies, and is sure to attract the atten- 
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tion of artists and art-critics. The biographical sketch of another 
German artist, who, like Holbein, found in England a second home, 
is @ production of far inferior pretensions. 
The “ Life of Angelica Kaufmann” is a free adaptation of Signor 
Gherardo de Rossi’s “ Vita,” written in Italian. The German 
author is honest enough to announce this fact on the title-page ; 
and although he calls his production, rather ostentatiously, “ A 
Contribution to the History of Art in the Nineteenth Century,” he 
is again candid enough to show the real tenor of his biographical 
memoir by adding the words, “ edited for the encouragement of 
Christian young ladies in their artistic studies.” We trust that the 
Christian young ladies who will peruse this altogether well-written 
biography, will gather some wholesome lessons from the incident 
of Angelica Kaufmann’s unfortunate first marriage, and will not 
fail to consult their parents when a foreign “count,” with charming 
manners and an agreeable appearance, makes them an offer of 
marriage—whether they devote themselves to artistic studies or 
not. The life of Angelica Kaufmann was, with the exception of the 
hapless adventure of her first marriage, barren of romantic 
incidents. Still, we should not feel surprised to see her name 
figuring one day on the title-page of a cultur-historischen romance 
in half a dozen volumes. And, for aught we know, such a for- 
midable work may already exist, especially as the Germans are 
rather fond of writing, and, we suppose, also of reading, “ art- 
novels.” We have lately received such a Kiinstlerroman from the 
versatile pen of Herr Hacklinder, bearing the generic name of 
“art-novel.” The work is being published in numbers—lieferungen, 
as the Germans have it—and the twelve parts before us are suffi- 
cient to show that Herr Hacklander has, at least temporarily, lost 
a great deal of his pristine freshness and playful humour, The 
scene of the “ Kiinstlerroman” is laid in a town situated on the 
Rhine, possessing a picture gallery and an academy for artists. The 
reader, of course, at once recognises in these particulars the town of 
Diisseldorf. Roderich, the hero of the novel, is blessed with youth, 
wealth, and fame ; and the daughter of an impoverished nobleman, 
whose pride goes hand-in-hand with her penury, condescends to 
marry the man of lofty genius and ample fortune. The marriage, 
however, does not prove a happy one, and aspiring art and im- 
poverished nobility agree to separate for ever. One of the principal 
causes of this conjugal dissension is the jealousy felt by the artist’s 
wife with regard to a beautiful Spanish lady (Spanish ladies are 
proverbially beautiful—in novels), who belongs to the same pro- 
fession as Roderich. Then comes a sharp contest about the young 
daughter of this unhappy family, and this leads to some clever 
kidnapping on the part of Roderich’s aristocratic wife. We cannot 
say much for the delineation of the characters in the “ Kiinstler- 
roman ;” but there are some very interesting descriptions of artist 
life in the “ town on the Rhine,” the most striking of which is that 
of the “ Friihlings Kuastlerfest”—the Artists’ Spring Festival— 
with which all who have spent that season at Dusseldorf are doubt- 
less familiar. Herr Hacklander’s novel, as we mentioned before, 
has been issued in parts—a method of publication which has been 
introduced into Germany in imitation of the English fashion, but 
which is hardly likely to answer in that country, where a novel in 
three volumes is read and digested in one day. We do not know 
how many more parts are likely to follow ; but we have already 
seen enough of “ Kiinstlerroman” to justify us in saying that it does 
not equal the former productions of the same author. 

We have fortunately not received as yet any novels with 
reference to the late German war—we call it German, because the 
two principal belligerent Powers are so designated, although the 
forces on one side were certainly anything but German. Works 
of this kind, however, are sure to come in due time, with such 
titles as “ Before Koniggratz,” “The Prussians at Prague,” “From 
Berlin to Florisdorf,” &c. In the mean time, the stream of novels 
referring, really or nominally, to the Danish war, is flowing on un- 
interruptedly. Herr M. Norden gives us something which he 
calls an “historical novel,” under the attractive title of “The 
Danes behind the Danewerk.” The author's intention is evidently 
to paint a picture of the state of Schleswig and the treatment of 
the Germans by the Danes, before and during the war ; but it 
strikes us that Herr Norden does not make out his case in a very 
impressive manner. The things which he describes as going on in 
Schleswig might just have happened in any other country where 
different nationalities live peaceably together, like the members 
of the “ happy family.” A Germano entrusted with public moneys 
is accused of having appropriated a large sum. His son takes 
the guilt upon himself, and is imprisoned accordingly. During the 
war, he escapes, and the innocence of both father and son is clearly 
proved. The story, which is intermixed with the usual amount of 
commonplace lovemaking, closes with the withdrawal of the Danes 
from the Danewerk. The “Land and Sea Stories of Schleswig- 
Holstein,” by the same author, are likely to prove more attractive 
—not so much, however, for the narrative as for the descriptive 
part of the tales. The author has interwoven some very fine 
pictures of the islands situate on the coast of Schleswig. Ancient 
customs and peculiar manners still prevail in those rather un- 
known places which are both interesting and original. On the 
same score, we are also able to recommend the travelling sketches 
of Herr Kunisch, entitled “Buckarest and Stambul.” They 
are written in a lively and sparkling style, and unfold a series of 
most interesting sketches of the countries and nations whose 
acquaintance the author has made ; and even those readers to 
whom Mr. Paget’s excellent work on Hungary may be known, 
will derive fresh instruction and amusement in the descriptions 
of Hungarian life by Herr Kunisch. The physical aspect of the 


country is, of course, the same as it was when Mr. Paget gave 
to the world one of the very best books ever written on Hungary; 
but the social habits of the people have considerably altered— 
although, perhaps, not quite sufficiently to make Hungary a 
thoroughly civilized European country—and the once buoyant 
political life has undergone a thorough change. 

“ Travels in Italy” must nowadays, as a rule, be exceedingly 
good or execrably bad to attract attention. In the present case, 
however, the work has been written by an Im viak hand ; and 
this, with the world at large, is in itself sufficient to attract 
curiosity. The book is called “ Aus Meinem Leben, Reiseskizzen, 
Aphorismen, Gedichte” (Memoirs of my Life, Travelling Sketches, 
Aphorisms, Poems). Although published privately in tho first 
instance, some copies of the Emperor Maximilian’s production got 
at once into circulation. The first volume, which is dated 1851, 
contains the “ Travelling Sketches from Italy” alluded to. 
The author has, of course, a great deal to say on the beauties 
of nature and art. In speaking of the former he employs the 
rather sentimental and high-flown language natural in a young 
man. But in treating of objects of art the style becomes at 
once clear and temperate, and the critical views are such as 
might be expected from an able and experienced art-critic, This 
circumstance might suggest the supposition that the critical 
pee of the work has been touched up either by the Emperor 

imself at a later period, or by some literary spiritus familiaris, 
which genus is said to be of great service to Imperial book-makers, 
The Emperor Maximilian’s account of his visit to the Court of 
Ferdinand II., King of Naples, better known by the name of Re 
Bomba, is of considerable interest, and throws much light on the 
subsequent conduct of his son, the present Royal exiie. The 
author describes him as “a youth of fifteen years of age, rather 
tall, but still quite a boy in manners and dress ;” and further on 
he says: “The poor youth is very timid, which may be the result 
of the severe manner in which he is brought up; they keep him 
apart from all intercourse with the world, and endeavour to pre- 
serve his childlike character.” No wonder that a Prince with such 
an injudicious education, and not gifted by nature with any ability 
whatever, should turn out a bad sovereign. The Imperial author 
severely reflects on the strange habits of the courtiers at Naples, 
Even the first dignitaries of the kingdom, when they came into the 
Royal presence, bent the left knee, and made a motion with the 
right hand, expressive of the homage of kissing hands. Even a 
Hapsburg Prince could not help ridiculing so servile a proceeding. 

With the Court fare our august traveller was also greaily dis- 
satisfied. Fe Bomba treated him with the usual Italian cuisine 
which, with a superabundance of the eternal maccaroni, is poor 
enough, and, after dinner, he forced the Imperial guest to smoke 
a cigar in the presence of the Queen, in spite of his blank refusal 
to commit so palpable a breach of common etiquette. 

The scientific travellers and learned geographers of Germany 
have united to issue a “ Geographisches Jahrbuch” (Geographical 
Yearbook), which, in point of excellence, correctness, and com- 
prehensiveness, surpasses all other similar publications. In our 
last general notice of French Literature we observed of the “ Année 

Géographique” that it was without a competitor ; and we men- 
tioned at the same time that in Germany there exists only Peter- 
mann’s “ Geographische Mittheilungen,” a monthly periodical of 
considerable value, but no publication like the French Annual. 
Shortly after this statement had appeared, however, we received a 
portly volume which is likely to become a dangerous rival of its 
Parisian precursor. Dr. Behm’s publication is, in fact, a condensed 
Encyclopsedia, embracing every topic belonging to geography and 
statistics. If the subsequent volumes — the present, the series 
is sure to become an indispensable standard work in geographical 
and statistical literature, not only for professional or amateur 
geographers and statisticians, but for every one who writes or speaks 
on politics. The articles are, one and all, exceedingly well-written, 
and for the present purpose it will be sufficient to mention that 
among the array of celebrated contributors there occur the names 
of H. Berghaus, H. W. Dove, A. Petermann, K. von Scherzer, R. 
R. von Schlagintweit, E. von Sydow, and C. Vogel, who are well 
known even in this country. 

We have also before us a new publication from a well-known 
traveller, the title of which is likely to mislead the -public at first 
sight. There is hardly an author who has contributed more largely 
to the literature of travels than Herr J. G. Kohl ; and, on coming 
across a work of his bearing the title “ Am Wege” (On the Road), 
we are justified in expecting some new travelling sketches. The 
author has, however, evidently no wish to impose upon us, for he 
at once appends to this title the explanatory words, “ Blicke in 
Gemiith und Welt in Aphorismen,” which we would venture to 
render, “ Glances into the Human Heart and the World in 
Aphorisms.” The word gemiith, however, is one of those 
peculiar national terms which defy translation—like the English 
expression comfort, and the French spirituel. It is rather a 
bold idea to add a work of aphorisms to a literature in which a 
Goethe and a Jean Paul have laid down, in classical and pregnant 
language, nearly every conceivable maxim about man and the 
world. But, according to a saying of the former, every grand and 
good idea has already been conceived, and we can bg ay 2 to 
express it in some slightly varying form. We cannot say that Heer 
Kohl has succeeded ina very signal manner in accomplishing this 
task; nevertheless, his production will be welcome to medita- 
tive readers. That Germany abounds in such readers is. well 


known ; and if all her philosophers had condescended. ie clothe 
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their lofty conceptions in natural and popular language, y 
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would have become the common property of the German people. 
In recent times this experiment has been tried, and with great 
success. German philosophers have made the discovery that it is 
possible to think like Hegel, and yet to write intelligibly like 
Goethe. We have a proof of this gratifying fact before us in 
Dr. Frauenstiidt’s masterly study on “ Ethics.” The successful 
labours of Schleiermacher are well known and fully appreciated by 
philosophical scholars, but by these only, although the writer's style 
is far superior to that of most German philosophers. To any one 
who is not thoroughly acquainted with the technical vocabulary of 
philosophy, his excellent works, “ The Principles of Criticism in 
the Different Systems of Morality,” “ Memoir on the Scientific 
Notion of Virtue,” &c., will be of little avail. The work by 
Frauenstidt, however, who is one of the most distinguished con- 
temporary writers on Lage will be accessible to every well- 
educated man, desirous of enlightening himself on his duties as a 
rational being. Another commendable feature of the present work 
is the new aspect under which the author views the doctrines of 
morality and its obligations. His predecessors, Dr. Frauenstadt 
remarks, have mostly been nothing more than abstract moralists, 
who neglected to show the connection between morality and the 

hysical, psychological, social, and political life of man. The 
Lied author devotes nearly a full half of his work to the elucida- 
tion of this connection. And this characteristic feature constitutes 
the chief merit of his book, which will undoubtedly contribute 
towards making the science of ethics more popular in Germany 
than it has hitherto been. 

We entertain some doubts whether Professor Ettmiiller will beso 
successful in his attempt to popularize ancient German poetry as 
Dr. Frauenstidt has been in popularizing his apparently abstruse 
subject. That eminent literary historian is publishing under the 
homely title of “ Herbstabende und Winternachte” (“ Autumn 
Evenings and Winter Nights”) a series of volumes on German 
poets and poetry, in dialogues. The personages into whose mouths 
the imaginary conversations are put belong chiefly to the aristo- 
cratic world, and use very high-flown language. In this the 
author has committed a great mistake. It is a universally 
acknowledged fact that German literature has been reared and 
fostered by the middle classes of Germany, and in making the 
expounders of German literature aristocrats only, the Professor is 
guilty of a palpable error, which, in a scholar who is fully familiar 
with the origin and rise of German literature, is unpardonable. A 
natural consequence of the form adopted by the author is, that the 
conversations are carried on on stilts. Had the author introduced 
common mortals only, he would have let them talk in the ordinary 
language of rational beings ; but in making a noble countess the 
interpreter of his views, he probably thought it necessary that she 
should express herself grandly. Apart from this defect, Professor 
Ettmiiller’s work gives proof of deep learning and sound judg- 
ment. In the second volume before us, he treats of the German 
epic poems from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century. He has 
not included the “ Nibelungen Lied,” anticipating that his 
readers will be acquainted with that celebrated poem, if not in its 
original High-German, at least through the excellent version of 
Professor Simrock into modern High-German. On the other hand, 
the learned author familiarizes his readers with many a valuable 
ancient German poem, half-forgotten by scholars, and quite 
unknown to the generality of readers. This is the principal merit 

of the work, which, in spite of its strange form, so unsuitable to 
modern taste and requirements, is well calculated to make ancient 
German poetry more popular than it actually is. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Memoirs of the Geological Survey of Great Britain. 
Co.)—The volume which the publishers of the ‘“ Geological Survey ” 
have just issued is one which, like those which have preceded it, 
reflects the highest credit upon the distinguished workers in the field 
of British geology. The present volume is the result of the joint 
labours of Professor Ramsay and Mr. J. W. Salter, and deals with the 
geological structure of North Wales, and the organic remains which 
its stratified beds contain. It is in every respect a most valuable 
addition to scientific literature, being comprehensive in detail, lucid in 
description, and thoroughly accurate in fact. 
mere mechanical features, it is a noble book, full of admirable litho- 
graphs of the fossil remains of the Cambrian and Silurian rocks, and 
abounding in well-arranged and carefully constructed “ sections.” To 
the practical geologist and mining engineer, it must always be a 
standard work of reference, and we doubt not it will be frequently 
referred to. On the other hand, to the student of theoretical physical 
geology it supplies facts for the solution of all those wonderfal pro- 
blems to which the author of the celebrated treatise on “ Siluria”’ has 
for years devoted his best energies. The plan of the book is to give 
first a general sketch of the geology of Wales, and then such a detailed 


account of the geology of North Wales that the reader may, with its | 
aid, pursue the study of any minute geological area he wishes toinves- | 


(Longmans & © 








Even in regard to its | 


tigate. This plan has been very successfully carried out, and, although | 


in some few instances the local geologist may have to refer to the 

maps of the “Survey” for information as to very limited 
districts, in at least nine cases out of ten he will find all that he 
wishes to know in the book before us. The system of classification 


is remarkably good, and, however we may object to the limitation of 


the Silarian or Cambrian deposits which Professor Ramsay adopts, we | 


admit that for all practical purposes the results of his labours are  ** St all? 


equally valuable to the geologist in the field and in the study. 
Last Words of Eminent Persons: comprising, in the Majority of 
Instances, a Brief Account of their Last Hours. Compiled by Joseph 






Kaines. (Routledge & Sons.)—The general subject of which this 
book is an illustration was treated at some length in the columns of 
this Journal a fortnight ago. Death is indeed the most eternally- 
interesting fact in life; and the last words of all people have a certain 
awful value and significance. Those of eminent men are, of course, 
peculiarly interesting, and so comprehensive a collection as this 
has not hitherto been made. The work entitled “The Book of 
Death,” to which the present compiler acknowledges his obligations, 
was simply confined to the last hours of remarkable Christians, and 
was therefore somewhat theological and didactic in its tone. But 
death is too universal a fact to be thus pressed into the service of any 
belief, however excellent; and Mr. Kaines has, we think, done wisely 
in setting aside a formal purpose in his book, and giving us the widest 
set of examples he could obtain, without reference to creed or want of 
creed. With perfect trath does he remark :—‘*The dying acquit 
themselves in the last agony variously, according to their mental 
habits and moral training. The nervous, whether religious or not 
religious, are filled with apprehension, and often cause watching 
friends much pain. The calm and self-possessed, whether religious or 
not religious, die with ease and resignation. Temperaments cling to 
us to the last. We meet death with more or less fortitude, as we have 
met trouble and difficulties in active life. Some are fearful, anxious, 
and perturbed ; others collected and cool. Deathbeds, as our reading 
and experience inform us, are not irrefragable tests of a man’s religious 
convictions and opinions. To estimate men by the manner of their 
derths is as unsafe as it is unfair, for frequently ‘ the wise man dieth 
even as the fool.’ Bodily weakness may bring both to alevel. A 
clouded intellect may make the last hours of the Christian sad to 
witness, his last words sadder to hear.” In saying thus much, Mr. 
Kaines does not seek to undervalue religious faith (which, indeed, he 
insists on), but simply wishes to guard us against forming rash, and 
sometimes very uncharitable, generalizations. His volume contains 
a variety of instances of the last moments of eminent men and 
women, impartially selected from works of authority, and is neces- 
sarily, though a compilation, a work of great interest, from the 
nature of the subject. Some omissions, however, might be supplied in 
a second edition. We have looked in vain for an account of the last 
moments of Porson and of Cardinal Wiseman (of the death of the 
latter a most elaborate narrative was published about a year and & 
quarter ago); and, in enumerating the instances of sudden death on 
the stage, mention should have been made of Harley, who, though not 
actually expiring on the boards, was struck with death during his 
performance of Launcelot Gobbo, at the Princess’s Theatre, in 1858. 
Elgin: and a Guide to Elgin Cathedral, Once Denominated “ the 
Lantern of the North.” Together with Some Pious and Religious Reflec- 
tions within the Old Walls, Evolved by the Resident Spirit of the Ruins. 
By the Old Cicerone of Elgin Cathedral. (Published for the Author 
by J. C. Hotten.)—We suppose that “Elgin men throughout the 
world,” to whom this volume is dedicated, and perhaps all Scotchmen, 
will see the “ wut,” or humour, or point, or whatever it may be, of the 
** Old Cicerone’s” rambling stories, reminiscences, and pleasantries. 
For our own part, we don’t see it. The writing seems to us to be 
sometimes dull, sometimes grandiloquent, sometimes not very decent, 
and generally obscure and misty. That may be because we do not 


look from the Elgin point of view ; and to Elgin men, accordingly, we 
leave the production. 


Word-Paintings. In Series. (Chapman & Hall.)—This isa strange, 
wild, mystical book, taking the form of a story, over which the 
veritable Medusa of the ancients seems to be the presiding influence. 
The tale is divided into thirteen sections, respectively headed— 
‘* Medusa in the Temple,” ‘‘ Medusa in the Tower,” “ Medusa in the 
Loggia,” ‘Medusa in the Palazzo dei Neri,’ ‘Medusa in the 
Vault,” “ Medusa in the Gallery,” “Medusa in the Salon de 
Jeu,” ‘Medusa in the Moonlight,” ‘Medusa in the Vessel,’ 
** Medusa in the Duomo,” ‘ Medusa at the Bal Masqué,” “‘ Medusa in 
the Studio,” and “ Medusa behind the Scenes.” Of the story itself 
we cannot pretend to give any notion; but it appears to us that 
the author has wasted some amount of imaginative power on a need- 
lessly wild and extravagant subject. 


Wine as it should be. By James L. Denman. (London: 20, Picca- 
dilly.) —-Mr. Denman, in a short pamphlet, sums up the case between 
pure and artificial wines, and certainly puts forward the strongest 
pleas in favour of the former, and some excellent reasons in support of 
them. We have before written on this subject, and our views remain 
the same. There is @ superstitious belief in port and sherry as insti- 
tutions, and horrible compounds are imposed upon the public under 
both descriptions: Hambro’ sherry, for example, and port, which has 
no connection whatever with its hypothetically native country. 
Mr. Denman demands atrial for Santorin, Keffesia, Thera, and Patras, 
and all he asks for them is a clear palate and no favour. We should 
be glad of anything as a substitute for the brandied decoctions to which 
custom condemns us; and as the classic vintages supply it, we should 
regard the change with considerable satisfaction. 


Cholera, its Symptoms and Treatment. By A. O. Jones, M.D. 
(Jackson, Walford, & Hodder.)—A puff on the camphor treatment, * 
with prescriptions, gratis, which are probably worth what the author 
gives them away for. We should recommend onr readers not to trust 
any of these brochures, and to consult a good physician when they 
suspect the approach of disease. One of the first qualifications for 
a respectable doctor just now is that he has neither written to the 
papers, nor put his name to a thing like this. 


Thoughts concerning Infanticide. By Mrs. M. A. Baines. (Chap- 
man & Hall.)—This is a reprint of an article from Dr. Lankester’s 
Journal of Social Science, and, though the subject is of interest at 
this moment, we cannot say as much for the way in which it is treated. 
Perhaps alady should deal with it inefficiently ; but why, then, touch 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 


REApDERs and lovers of Chaucer will be much interested by an article 
in the last number of the Fortnightly Review, in which some “ new 
facts” in the life of our earliest poet are brought forward. The writer 
—Mr. Edward A. Bond—says he has had the fortune to meet with 
the name of Chaucer in some fragments of an old Household 
Account. The lady for whom this Account was kept appears to 
have been Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of William de Burgh, the 
last Earl of Ulster of that name, and wife of Prince Lionel, third son 
of Edward III. She was also connected with the Royal family of 
England by descent from Joan of Acre, daughter of Edward I. The 
Geoffrey Chaucer mentioned in the Account, Mr. Bond thinks there 
can be no question was the illastrious man who afterwards wrote the 
“Canterbury Tales.” He was employed in some capacity—probably 
that of a page—in the household of the Countess; and a certain 
Philippa, an attendant on the lady, is supposed to be the same Philippa 
whom Chaucer subsequently married. To make good these theories, 
however, Mr. Bond is obliged to assume that the poet was really 
twelve years younger than his biographers suppose him to have been ; 
but he thinks he is justified in this by the reference to his age made 
by Chaucer himself in giving evidence in the famous dispute between 
the families of Scrope and Grosvenor as to the right to certain armorial 
bearings. The Countess resided principally at Hatfield, in Yorkshire, 
then in the hands of the Crown; and Mr. Bond thinks that Chaucer’s 
“‘fature editors may perhaps be able to distinguish a character in 
his language and local description traceable to his familiarity” with- 
the North of England. 

A correspondent of the Publishers’ Circular, who recently paid a 
visit to ‘Harrow, writes to that publication:—‘“I was sorry to find 
the tomb which is generally called Byron’s tomb in a sad state of 
dilapidation. In one of his letters to his publisher, Mr. Murray, 
written only two years before his death, Byron says: ‘There is a 
spot in the churchyard, near the footpath on the brow of the hill looking 
towards Windsor, and a tomb under a large tree (bearing the name of 
Peachie, or Peachey), where I used to sit for hours and hours when 
aboy. This was my favourite spot.’ The name on the tombstone, 
which is a large raised slab placed horizontally, was, I think, ‘ Peachey,’ 
not ‘ Peachie;’ but this question—if of any importance—must now 
be considered as involved in obscurity. The slab is split across and 
across, and of the name the letters ‘ Peac’ are now all that remain, 
for a great fragment of the stone has fallen off, and become lost. While 
on the subject of Harrow associations, I cannot help expressing regret 
that the old license to every boy to cut his name upon some panel or 
door is now at an end. No one can deny that the old schoolroom at 
Harrow, every inch of which is covered with names and _ initials, 
many of which have become famous in history, is the most interesting 
of all the sights of Harrow. The present generation of Harrovians 
will leave no such mementoes of themselves. A fiat has long gone forth 
against all sculpturing of panels, doors, or desks. As a substitute for 
the old system, I find that ‘ boards are put up on which the names are 
neatly carved in regular order and of uniform size.’ In these, however, 
the boys have no hand, except to pay a fee of half-a-crown each to 
the carver. How the authorities can imagine that these formal inscrip- 
tions can ever possess any interest, I do not know. The rude carvings 
of the Peels, and Sheridans, and Palmerstons, are, of course, only 
interesting because done by the boys themselves.” 


Mr. Swinburne’s “ Poems and Ballads” have been withdrawn from 
circulation by the Messrs. Moxon & Co., who appear to- have come 
rather tardily to the conclusion that a production so offensive to 
morality, and even to common decency, does no credit to a house 
which has hitherto held a high place among onr ppblishing firms. It 
may be said of this work that it is not only objectionable in itself, but 
the cause of a great deal of objectionable writing in others. We 
commented last week on the needlessly plain terms in which the 
Saturday Review denounced Mr. Swinburne’s indecencies; and this 
week the Pall Mall Gazette, in its issue of Monday evening, committed 
the same error. Some of the most corrupt of the poet’s expressions 
are superfluously picked out, and exhibited by the critic; and the 
very worst passage in the volume is quoted at length. When Virtue 
undertakes to be the showman to Vice, no matter with what amount 
of shuddering and indignant protest, she is little better than a pander, 


Mr. J. F. W. De Salis recently read a paper at the Archwological 
Institute “On the Coins issued by the Roman Mint of London from 
A.D. 287 to A.D. 330.” He commenced with a description of the early 
coins of Carausius, which are of inferior workmanship and without 
mint-marks. ‘These were succeeded, during the later part of his 
reign and that of Allectus, by coins of better fabric, bearing the mint- 
marks of London and Camulodnnum, copper only being found of the 
latter. The coins of Carausius and Allectus were struck between 
287 and 296, and all the remaining coins with the mint-marks L, LN, 
or LON belong to the reign of Constantine. After the restoration in 296, 
we have, instead of the copper denarius issued by the two usurpers, a 
larger coin called the follis, which gradually decreases in size from, say & 
penny, toa farthing. No gold was issued in London during this period.’ 
Having described the coins in issue from 296 to 333, Mr. De Salis 
remarked that the suppression of the mint of London was one of the 
many administrative changes which attended the transfer to the east 
of the Imperial residence. “A temporary revival of this mint took 
place under Magnus Maximus, who rebelled in Britain in 383. There 
are very rare gold solidi with the mint-mark avon, which are much 
more likely to belong to Londinium Augusta than to Augusta Trevi- 
rorum. No coins with the mint-mark avcos have been found of the 
successors of Magnus Maximus, and it is probable that the mint of 
London, which he was obliged to revive after his successful rebellion, 
was again closed when he found himself in possession of the western 
empire after the overthrow of Gratian.” 

The collection of manuscripts formed by the late Rev. Dr. Welles- 
ley, of New Inn Hall, Oxford, has been sold by Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson, & Hodge. The following are among the most -interest- 
ing:— Album Amicoram Jacobi Lauri,” enriched with miniatures 














nd coats of arms, £7. 7s.; ‘ Allestree, Calendariam Oxoniense,” 


| a 
£5; “ Brunozzi, Arme Pistolesi,” £8. 8s.; * Cascia dela Marcha, In- 


comencia Lordene della Vita Christiana,” £39; ‘ Ceremonies de 
’Eglise Romaine, sec. xvi.,” £6. 10s. ; “ Vanderdort’s Catalogue of 
the Collection of Pictures, Medals, &c., of King Charles I., removed 
from St. James’s to Whitehall,” a fair copy made for the King’s own 
use, £20; “Cronica di Venezia,” with shields of arms, £10. 10s. ; 
** Docti de Daulis, dell’ Edificatione di Patalomia al Monte Rosso,” 
£12; “Commission from Andrea Griti, Doge of Venice,” £4; another 
from Francesco Donato, £3. 15s. ; “ Federici, Scruttinio della Nobilita 
Ligustica,” £7; Arms of the Knights of the Garter, £5. 2s. 64.; a 
volume of Heraldic Papers of the sixteenth and seventeentn 
centuries, £8. 8s.; Arms of the Gentry of Herefordshire, £4, .4s. ; 
Arms of Italian Families, £29. 2s, 6d.; a curious collection 
of “ Novelle,” £10. 10s.; Ordinary of Crests, £5. 7s. 6d.; Armorial 
Bearings of the Colleges of Oxford, £6. 10s. ; “ Segaloni, * Priorista 
Fiorentino,” £29. 10s.; “Alphabet of Arms of the Gentry of 
Salop,” £7. 7s.; “The Libro d'Oro of the Sanuto Family,” £14; 
‘Account of the principal Venetian Families in 1631,” £5; Arms 
of the Nobility and Gentry of Wales, £7, 2s. 6d.; “ A Wappen Buch, 
with Coats of Arms, emblazoned,” £4. 15s.; ‘‘ Sketch Books,” by 
J. Malchair, of Oxford, £27. 10s. 


A meeting has been held at the London Tavern, for the purpose of 
presenting a testimonial of respect and esteem to the Rev. David 
Alfred Doudney, the editor of the Gospel Magazine, Old Jonathan, 
&c. The testimonial consisted of a clock, with a purse of £400; and 
the occasion selected was the centenary of the Gospel Magazine. Mr. 
Alderman Abbiss was in the chair. There were 658 subscribers to 
the testimonial, and the smallest sum subscribed. was 5d., the gift 
of a widow. 

The Paston Letters have been sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, 
& Hodge, to the British Museum. 


Mr. W. Tarbutt, of Cranbrook, writes to the effect that the para- 
graph which appeared in our impression of the 4th inst., stating that 
he is a gentleman who “travels with Bunyan’s works as his sole 
professional duties,” is incorrect. 

** The necessities of the Ayr Incorporation of Shoemakers,” says the 
Ayrshire Express, ‘ compel them to dispose of the most valuable pro- 
perty in their possession—‘ the auld clay biggin,’ dear to all Scotsmen, 
and to every admirer of the greatest lyric genius of this or any country 
—if they would maintain, and desire to enhance, the yearly allowances 
of their aged members. We understand the cottage is now to be 
exposed by private bargain, at such a price as it may bring. The 
honour of becoming proprietor of the building hallowed by so many 
heart-stirring associations as the natal spot ofour great national poet, 
is one that cannot fail to be coveted by many.” The meaning of this 
rather high-flown paragraph is that Burns’s cottage is to be sold. 

“ Artemus Ward”’ is said to have been engaged by Punch, to which 
he will contribute a series of English sketches from an American 
point of view. 

Mr. W. Aldis Wright, M.A., the Librarian of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, has lately found among the college manuscripts a curious little 
poem oh the death of Archbishop Scrope, who was beheaded in 1405. 

M. de Montalembert is seriously ill. A journey by easy stages to 
Switzerland is talked of, but it seems doubtful whether he will be able 


to undertake it. 


The Globe evening newspaper has passed into the hands of a new 


proprietary, and will be published in October, at the reduced price — 
of twopence. Rumour says that it will change from a Whig to a 
Conservative Government organ. 

A series of letters is being published in the Paris journal, 
L’ Evénement, as from the ghost of Joseph Addison. Judging from 
the translated specimens given by a Paris correspondent of the 
Atheneum, the essayist’s style is not very happily imitated. 

The Consiglio di Perfezionamento—an annex of the Royal Technical 
Institute of Palermo—have just brought out tae second half of their 
“Giornale di Scienze Naturali ed Economiche,” royal quarto, illus- 
trated with engravings. Its contents are varied and interesting. 

An “English Philology,” for the Oxford University Pgess, is 
announced. It is by the Rev. J. Earle, editor of the “Saxon 
Chronicle,”’ and late Professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford. 

Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, Bart., of the Custom House, is about 
to collect in a separate volume his contributions in verse to the Corn- 
hill, Once a Week, and other periodicals. 

Mr. Arthur a’ Beckett (son of the late Gilbert Abbott a’ Beckett), has 
a new work in the press, entitled, ‘‘ Oar Roving Commissioner,” con- 
sisting of a number of light sketches upon various subjects. It will 
be sold at the railway stations, at the low price of 6d. 

Mr. Sutherland Edwards’s first novel, “‘ The Three Louisas” (which, 
says the “ Fldneur” of the Morning Star, has been wittily nicknamed 
«‘ Unlimited Loo”), is on the eve of publication. 

Messrs. Ricuarpson & Co., of New York, announce for early pub- 
lication a series of educational works especially intended for Southern 
schools and universities, to be called “The Southern University 


Series.” 
Mr. BentLEy announces for publication, in a few days, a new novel, 


entitled ** Which shall it be?” 

Mr. ALEXANDER Srrawan will shortly publish “Dr. Austin’s 
Guests,” by Mr. William Gilbert, author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” 
“De Profundis,” &c.; and “Wealth and Welfare,” by Jeremiah 
Gotthelf, 2 vols., post 8vo. 

Messrs. Lonemans & Co. are about to issue a “ Public Schools 
Latin Primer.” It has received the sanction of the head masters of 
nine leading public schools, and has been carefully revised since the 
issue, some time ago, of a proof copy. 

The Messrs. Moxon have just put forth a medallion portrait of Mr. 
Tennyson, by Woolner. 

Mr Mastaua will shortly publish * Selections New and Old,” by a 


well-known writer, with a preface by the Bishop of Oxford, 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 
THE WEEK. 





Ahbn’s (Dr F.) French Commercial, Letter Writer. 
9nd Edition. 12mo., 4s, 6d, 

Airy (G. B.) on the Undulating Theory of Optics. Cr. 
8v0., 6s. 6d. 

Atkins (R.), The Average Clause ; om Losses by Fire. 
Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Aunt Louisa’s London Toy Books. — John Gilpin, 
Nursery Songs, and Edith and Milly’s Housekeeping. 
4to., 1s. each. 

Brewer (Rev. Dr.), What shall we do with Tom? 
Feap., 1s. 6d. 

Carpenter’s New British Song Book. 18mo., 1s. 

Standard Song Book, 18mo., 1s. 

Cassell’s Illustrated Family Paper. Vol. III. 3rd 
Series. * 4to., 5s. 

ao ana (T.), The Agency of the Church. Feap., 


8. 

Darton’s School Library, Hewitt (J.), Elements of 
Geography. 18mo., ls. e 
Disraeli (B.), Curiosities of Literature. New edit. 

Vol. II. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d, 
Ede (G.), The Management of Steel. 4th edit. Cr. 


8vo., 5a. 

Edwards (W.), Reminiscences of a Bengal Civilian. 
Cr, 8vo., 7s. 6d. : 

Essays and Lectures on Indian Historical Subjects. 
Cr, 8vo., 6s. 

Ferguson (R.), America during and after the War. 
Cr, 8vo., 6s. 

Ferrers (N. M.), Elementary Treatise on Trilinear Co- 
ordinates. 2nd edit. Cr. 8yo., 6s. 6d. 

Gotthelf (J.), Wealth and Welfare. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 
20s 


Handbook for Westmoreland and Cumberland, Feap., 
6s.6d. (Murray’s.) 

Harrow Atlas (The) of Modern Geography. New edit. 
Folio, 12s. 6d. 





Classical Geography. New 





edit, Folio, 12s. 6d. 
Harting (J. E.), The Birds of Middlesex. Cr. 8vo., 


7s. 6d. 
Holdsworth (W. A.), Lawof Landlord and Tenant. 
Feap., ls. 
Holiday Picture Book (The), 4to., 5s. 
Horace Hazlewood. Feap., 3s. 
Howitt (Mary), Birds and Flowers. 16mo., 2s. 6d. 
Our Cousins in Ohio. 2nd edit. 16mo., 








3s. 6d. 
Keane (D.), The Nuisances Removal and Diseases 
Prevention Act. 5thedit, 12mo., 5s. 
King (J.), Interest Tables, New edit. S8vo., 12s. 
Knight (C.), Half Hours with the best Authors. New 
edit. 2vols. 8vo., 10s, 
Legend (The) of The Wangering Jew. 12 Illustrations 
by Gustave Doré. Folio, 15s. 
Maclear*(Rev. G. F.), Shilling Book of Old Testament 
History. 18mo., ls. 
Macaulay (Lord), Critical and Historical Essays. 
Cabinet edit. Vol. III. Or, 8vo., 6s. 
Macnamara (M.C.), Lectures on the Diseases of the 
Eye, Part I. 8vo., 10s. 6d, 
Marsh (Mrs ), The Wilmirgtons. New edit. Feap., 2s. 
Masterpieces of Foreign Literature. Royal 8vo., 5s. 
Mowe (T.), British Ferns and their Allies. New edit. 
cap , ls. 
Votes and Expositions, byJ.N.D. Feap., 2s. 
Procher (R. A.), Hand-book of the Stars. Feap., 5s, 
Public School (The) Latin Primer. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Reid (W.), After the War, Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Ross (C.H.), Merry Conceits and Whimsical Rhymes. 
Imperial 16mo., 2s. 6d, 
St. John (P. B.), The Countess Miranda. New edit. 
Feap., 2s. 
Shakspeare Handy Volume Edition, Vol. 4. 32mo., 1s, 
Shot Gun (The) and the Sporting Rifle, by ‘‘Stone- 
henge.” New edit. Cr, 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Slaber (W. F.), The Religious Opportunities of the 
Heathen before Christ. Feap., 28. 6d. 

Smith (W.), Principia Latina, Part V. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 
Stephen (Serjt.), Principles of Pleading in Civil 
Actions. 7th edition, by F, F, Pinder. 8vo., 16s. 
Smith, Elder & Co., Shilling Series: A Bad Begin- 

ning, by K. T. Macquoid, Feap , 1s. 
Tracts, by a Layman. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
—_ (J.), Surrey Congregational History, Cr 
vo., 5s. 
Wheston (H.), Elements of International Law. 8th 
edit, Royal 8vo., 30s. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


£. s. d. 
Four Lines and under ...ccccccccrsssseceeresrerreee OF 2 6 
Each additional Line ........ Fisidebiarateanvaetean oe Oe 
WEES CB ccrcictercccscesienicncssnctecaicones OS 6 
Page ......c.-ceeees pavenesccdpeeneote siscdacteebtaottens ee O'S 


Public Companies’ Advertisements 8d. per Line. 


Advertisements should be addressed, ‘‘ Advertising 
Manager,” 11, Southampton-street, Strand, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





| | it ae SCHOOL of MINES. 

Director 

Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, Barr., 
K.C.B., F.R.S., &c. 





During the Session 1866-7, which will commence on 
the Ist of OCTOBER, the following Courses of 
LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS will be given :— 


. Chemistry—By E. Frankland, F.R.S., &c. 

. Metallurgy—By John Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 

. Natural History—By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 

. Mineralogy—) By Warington W. Smyth, M.A., 
Mining— } F.R.8, 

. Geology—By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 

7. — Mechanics—By Robert Willis, M.A., 

8. Physics—By John dall, F.R.S. 

Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by the Rev. J. 

Haythorne Edgar, M.A, 


ovr Cone 





The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Asso- 
ciates is £30 in one sum, on entrance, or two annual 
payments of £20, exclusive of the Laboratories. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry 
(the Laboratory of the School) under the ‘direction 
of Dr. Frankland, and in the Metallurgical Laboratory 
under the direction of Dr. Percy. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued 
at £3 and £4 each. 

Officers in the Queen’s Service, Her Majesty’s Con- 
suls, acting Mining Agents and Managers, may obtain 
tickets at reduced prices. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers, and 
others engaged in Education, are also admitted to the 
Lectures at reduced fees, 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted 
two Scholarships, and several others have also been 
established by Government. 

For a Prospectus and information apply to the 
Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn-street, 


London, 8.W. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


OOK’S TOURIST TICKETS for 
One or Two Months, from any date, for PARIS, 
SWITZERLAND, and ITALY, are the cheapest; 
Swiss Tickets are available for any express and ordi- 
nary train, are freely recognized by all railway officials, 
save the traveller from trouble and annoyance, and in- 
troduce to first-class at second-class rates, See 
** Guide to Cooks Paris and Swiss Tour,” 1s. ; post- 
free, 1s. 2d. 

COOK’S SCOTTISH TOURIST TICKETS provide 
for cheap travelling over the best routes in the country. 
See ‘‘ Cook’s Scottish Tourist Directory,” with seven 
maps and 160 pages of Letterpress, 3s., post-free, 

COOK’S TRIP in September to Emancipated 
VENICE, See new number of ‘‘ Excursionist,” 2d, ; 
post-free, 3d. 


Tourist Office, 98, Fleet-street. 


I OWESTOFT, YARMOUTH, and 

HUNSTANTON, from Bishopsgate, by GREAT 

oT RAILWAY.—Cheap Monthly and Weekly 
ickets, 








Farrs Eacu Person. 
1st Class. 2nd Class, 3rd Class, 
Monthly Family Tickets 
(for not less than three >32s, Od, 24s. 0d, 
IID cons coksnstcectgsises 
Weekly Tickets ............ 258, Od. 20s.0d. 165s, 0d, 





“THE LONDON REVIEW 
POLITICS, SOCIETY, LITRATURS. ART, AND 
SCIENCE, 


Published every Saturday, 32 pages, 
Price Fourpence, 


—— 


Contents OF No, 320, Ava. 18, 1866 :—~ 


The Past Session.—The Sanitary Act, 1866.—The 
French Demands on Prussia—Mr. De Gruyther 
and the Queen.—Admiralty Incompetence.—The 
Police, — Tea. — London Street Architecture, — 
Critical Morality. — ‘‘ Ketman.”” — A Word for 
**Cram,”—Village Feasts and Wakes.—The British 
Levite, 

Norzs cy tHE’ WEEK. 

Science. 


Mowry anp COMMERCE :— 
The Money Market, 


Rzvizws or Booxs :-— 
Charles Lamb.—Studies in European Politics.— 
Lectures on Painting.—The Seven Bishops of the 
Tower.—Miss Braddon’s First Novel.—The Conflict 
of Good and Evil.—The Scientific Periodicals.— 
Short Notices. 

Literary Gossip. 

List of New Publications for the Week. 





Post-office Orders to be made payable to ISAAC 
one MAN, Publisher, 11, Southampton-street, Strand, 


Vy ALTON-ON-THE-NAZE, HAR- 
WICH, and ALDBOROUGH, from Bishops- 
gate, by GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—Cheap 
onthly and Weekly Tickets,* 
Fares Eacu Pgrson, 10 WALTON-ON-THE-NazE 
or Harwicu. 
Ist Class. 2nd Class. 3rdClass, 
Monthly Family Tickets 
(for not less than three > 20s.0d, 16s, 0d, 
PERCONG oocecrcoseccerccesess 
Weekly Tickets ............ 178,6d. 12s.6d. 8s, 6d, 


To ALDBOROUGH. 
Monthly Family Tickets 
(for not less than three ¢ 26s. 0d. 21s. Od. 
Se aaa 
Weekly Tickets ............ 25s.0d, 20s.0d. 158. 0d. 


_* These fares include omnibus conveyance between 
Kirley Cross and Walton, about 2} miles. 





REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.— 

A CHEAP EXCURSION TRAIN to CAM- 

BRIDGE, Ely, Wisbeach, Lynn, Hunstanton, Nor- 

wich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, &c., leaves the Bishops- 
gate Station EVERY SATURDAY, at 12,30 p.m, 


A Cheap Excursion Train to Colchester, Walton- 
on-the-Naze, Ipswich, Harwich, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Norwich, Woodbridge, Aldborough, Beccles, Yar- 
mouth, Lowestoft, and other stations, leaves the 
Bishopsgate Station EVERY WEDNESDAY, at 
12.30 p.m. 


_ For full particulars see handbills and published 
time-books of the Company. 


By order 





R. MOSELEY, General Manager. 





ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The ANNUAL MEETING was held on Friday, the 
10th inst., Charles Turner, Esq., M.P., in the Chair, 
The following is an epitome of the Report :— 


“FIRE BRANCH. 

“The progress of the Company, as respects the 
amount of business effected, has been satisfactory, the 
returns of duty published by Parliament, on the 
motion of the Chairman of this Company, exhibiting 
by far the largest measure of increase which the Com- 
pany bas ever experienced, 

“The total net amount of Fire premium for the 
year, after deducting guarantees, is £414,733. 13s. 


“LIFE BRANCH. 

«Turning now to the Life Branch, it remains to be 
reported that the progress bas been marked by un- 
checked success. ‘This will be made clear by one or 
two statistical expositions. 

“Taking the four previous quinquennial periods, it 
is found that the first, from 1835 to 1819 inclusive, 
commenced with a sum assured for— 

Yeor 1845 of............£23,349...and ended the period 


with a total sum as- 
sured of £272,796. 





The Second, 1850-54 

Do. 1850... 95,650... do. 733,408 
The Third, 1855-60 

Do. 1855 ... 206,614... do, 1,655,678 
The Fourth, 1860-64 

Do. 1860 ... 449,242... do, 3,439,215 


And now the first year of the fifth like period, viz., 
1865, the Company has granted assurances for 
£886,663, nearly twice the amount at the commence- 
ment of the Jast quinquennial period. 

“If, therefore, the result of the total five years, 
ending in the year 1869, were to have a corresponding 
increase with the previous periods of five years eah, 
the amount of business that would be effected in the 
quinquennial period now running would be more than 
has ever been on record in any insurance establish- 
ment in this country. 

‘* The Directors have likewise to report that the Life 
funds have increased by the sum of £103,146, the accu- 
mulated funds of this department now amounting to 
£740,458. As an addition of at least £100,000 per 
annum to these accumulations during the next ten 
years may now be wy anticipated, it is within 
reasonable expectation that during this period the 
Life funds will approach nearly to £2,000,000 sterling. 

‘*The Directors propose to the Proprietors that a 
dividend be declared of 3s, per Share, and a bonus of 
4s. per Share, together 7s. per Share, free of income- 
tax. ‘ 

‘*It is a matter of satisfaction to state that after 
withdrawing the amount of this dividend and bonus 
from the profit and Joss account, a credit balance will 
still remain to that account of no less than £62,076, 9s., 
in addition to the reserve fund, which, by the aug- 
mentition of the year, now reaches the sum of 
£116,913. 2s. 10d.” 

This Report was unanimously odopted. 

PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 


HE ROYAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Is open to appoint a FEW ADDITIONAL AGENTS. 
Applications are invited only from gentlemen of 
adequate position, and possessing the requisite influ- 
ence and energy. 
The ROYAL is one of the LARGEST INSURANCB 
OFFICES in the WORLD. 
Capital—Two Mitxions Srer.ine. 


Amount of Fire Premiums in 1864 ...,., £406,403 
New Life Policies issued in 1864 for .., £1,014,897 
Life Bonuses the largest ever continuously declared by 
any Company. 

Policies for £1,000 — in 1845 now increased to 
PERCY M. DOVE, Manager, 

J. B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London, 


Roya Insurance BuILprinGs, 
LoMBARD-StREET, LonDON. 


| MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
No. 1, Old Broad-street, and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, 
London, 
_ EstaBiisuEp 1803, 
Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, 
£1,900,000, Losses paid, £3,000,000. 
Fire insurances granted on every description of pro- 
perty, at home and abroad, at moderate rates, 
Claims liberally and promptly setiled, 
All policies are now entitled to the recent reduction 
in the duty to 1s, 6d. per cent., whether covering 
buildings, furniture, or stock. 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


£250,000 have been paid as 


COMPENSATION for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Invested Capital and Reserved Fund, £50,000. 
Annual Income, £85,000. 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6. 5s, secures £1,000 
in case of Death, or £6 per week while laid 
up by Injury. 
For Particulars apply to the Local Agents, at the 
Railway Stations, and 


Offices—64, Cornhill, and 10, Regent Street. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 
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